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‘“‘Y am an Imperialist, but the pride and pleasure I derive-from Empire 
do not take as their symbol ‘the chain of fortresses which, from Spain to 
China, girdles half the globe.’ It is not of these things that I think. I 
think of the scientists I have known grappling with sleeping sickness 
among the scrub forests of Tanganyika ; of teachers at Makerere, at Buda, 
at Achimota or at Gordon College; of veterinaries and agriculturists and 
engineers ; of brilliant experiments such as the desert school at Bakht-er- 
Roda; of all those men who, unrecognised and traduced, devoting all 
their lives, not to personal profit or national aggrandisement, but to 
betterment and justice, are fired and sustained by the desire to impart 
to others the wisdom. and responsibilities of our race.’”’—HARoLp 
NICOLSON. 


‘We may note that the only Empire of the past that so satisfied its 
subjects for centuries that they believed it to be eternal was the Roman. 
. .. We should observe what it was that during most of that age sub- 
merged men’s natural patriotism in a common loyalty to Rome .. . civil 
rights, the right to own land, to engage in trade, to join those guilds the 
members of which alone could practise the learned professions and 
engage in skilled trades, and . . . the right to enter the civil and military 
services and to rise in them by merit to any rank, so that one of the 
ablest of the emperors was not ashamed of being the grandson of a slave. 
When Indian coolies and Kikuyu labourers can hope that ability in 
their grandsons may be as well rewarded, we shall have reason to have 
confidence in the permanence of the British Empire.”—Dr. NorMAan 
LEYS. 


‘‘There is only one ideal that the British Empire can set before itself, 
and that is, there should be no barrier of race, colour or creed which 
should prevent any man of merit from reaching any station if he is 
fitted for it.”’—-Winston CHURCHILL. 
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I 
BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


ere OLD MERCATOR drew straight lines instead of curved 
ones, Africa on most world maps is dwarfed by the northern land 
masses. Yet Africa south of the Sahara Desert covers 8,260,000 
square miles—equal to all the U.S.S.R.; or to Canada, Australia 
and British India, or to three times the fe of the United States ; 
and the Sahara itself is almost as big as the whole of Europe. 

In Africa there are between 100 and 200 million people. No 
one knows the true figure, or whether the population i is increasing, 
decreasing or stationary. Only 24 million are white; and of the. 
whites, barely 100,000 live north of the Zambesi. There are about 
17,000 white people in Kenya, and 2} million in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Fifty-five per cent of the total population, .96: per cent of the 
European population, 44 per cent of the area and 77 per cent of 
the capital come under the British flag. 

African soil is poor and its yield less than that,of other con- 
tinents. Less than 7 per cent of the soil of wealthy South Africa‘ 
is cultivated; only about 15 per cent is ever likely to be. In 
Bechuanaland “‘crops can be relied on only once in three or 
four years’. | 

The interior of Africa resembles a gigantic saucer. Mountains 
rim the continent, from Algeria down the west coast to the Cape, 
und from the Cape all the way up the east coast to Egypt. To 
yct to the sea, African rivers must break through the mountains. 
'I'his means that they reach the coast in the form of waterfalls and 
cataracts. Therefore ships cannot use the rivers to reach the in- 
icrior of the country. Literally ®r thousands of years the inside 
miuicer was sealed off from nearly all human contact with the 
world outside. 

nd enough to live in a saucer cut off from the world ; but ten 
(linen Worse when the saucer is placed on the Equator. Here in 
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a sentence is’ the clue to African backwardness. The coastal 
Africans had to fight against jungle and swamp. The Africans in 
the interior had to scrape a living out of desert and endless bush. 
All Africans had to fight against diseases and pests unknown to 
Europe and Asia, as well as against the savage competitors that 
crashed or slunk or slithered on every side. — 

One of the greatest of African plagues i is the tee-tse fly, bearer 
of sleeping sickness. “The tse-tse fly has ‘‘more effectively depopu- 
lated whole districts than any recorded war’’. ‘The 30-called: tse- 
tse fly belt covers the greater part of tropical Africa: the Ivory and 
Gold Coasts, the Cameroons, the French Conge, Angola, the 
Belgian Congo, half of Tanganyika and large tracts of Uganda 
and the Rhodesias. “‘A large part of this area’, says E. B. Worth- 
ington, “is dominated by one or other of the twenty — of fly 
rather than by man.”’ The Empire of the Flies. . . . 

Africans also had to fight the climate. The rainfall varies from 
350 inches a year at Debundja, at the foot of the Cameroons, to 
zero in the Sahara. But, on the whole, Africa is drying up. The 
Sahara is extending southwards ; villages are deserted as the popu- 
lation moves away under the pressure of the sand. Elsewhere, 
erosion has ripped away the soil to expose the grinning rocks. “In 
many parts of Africa, soil and vegetation are being altered at so 
great a rate that there is a danger of many areas being soon 
rendered uninhabitable by man.”’ \ 

Africans had to fight outsiders. When representatives of the 
outside world did filter into Africa, it was to extend no helping 
hand to those whom they found there with their backs against 
the wall, weak, divided, ignorant and diseased, wagmg a losing 
war with Nature. Instead, the outsiders not only looted Africa’s 
wealth of gold and ivory and later rubber, as fast as they could, 
but transported over a period of two centuries—in the period 
when the slave trade was really“well organised, as distinct from 
the preceding centuries when it was en eee of. 
Africans to Europe and the Americas. 

Who are the Africans? There is no clear-cut smswer: ‘The 

“‘pure” African is as. # much a myth as the “pure”* a si All 
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the East and South African peoples have a Hamitic mixture; 
some are in blood and physical type asclosely akin to the men of. 
southern Europe as they are to the men of West Africa. There are: 
as great differences between the peoples of various African areas 
as there are between Slavs and Western a eas There is no 
‘‘African race”’ 

Wher the outide world burst into Africa, it found that the 
Africans had ceased evolving. They had reached the limits of 
culture and civilisation imposed by the strait-jacket of climate and. 
geography. The African way of life had become 4s stereotyped 
as that of a colony of ants. Custom ruled supreme. Life was. 
hedged and conditioned by taboos. The tribes were isolated from 
one another—Livingstone found Africans who did not know the: 
name of a hill or a tribe less than. twenty miles: away. But the 
members of each tribe were identical units, thinking the same: 
way, observing the same meticulously detailed laws which ruled 
every action and every hour of the day, and obeying the same 
taboos. The tribal code laid down what each member should 
wear ; the food he should eat; the work he should do; the hut he 
should build; the crop he should grow; the beasts he should kill; 
the women he should marry ; and the gods before whom he should: 
bow down. This code bound everyone equally, from the oldest 
chief to the youngest child. Uniformity was the hallmark of 
African kife, because in rigid uniformity alone the Africans had: 
fuund the means to survival. Sogiety was static; ee was no 
progress. 

All this was perfectly logical. Faced with his cies com- 
bination of circumstances, of adverse climate, of meagre food 
supplies, of endless throngs of stinging, biting, disease-carrying — 
jrents, of savage beasts, the African had to find a communal sohi- 
ilon if he were to survive at all. Rugged individualism would not 
lhuve paid.’ The tribe was the great shelter into which individuals 
lincl to creep or perish, and its foundation was the tribal code: 
Vhusa the Africans remained alive; but the price they paid for 
survival was any further progress. — - 

Altican religion throws a great light on the African mind. The 
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Africans drew certain deductions about the nature of the universe 
from their surroundings. These deductions were, for them, core 
rect. The European or the Asiatic might, anticipating Words- 
worth, deduce from his surroundings the existence of a single 
deity manifesting himself, on the whole benevolently, in Nature. 
The African deduced from his surroundings a diversity of devils. 

The lessons preached by jungle and desert are of the existence of 
evil spirits, not good ones ; of man’s defeat, not of his victory. The 
African therefore is a fatalist. He sees life as the eternal struggle 
of men against malignant forces. He has proof on every hand of 
the existence of these forces. He'feels defeated by them. He does 
- not try to resist them, nor does he worship them. He attempts, by 
sacrifices, by food offerings and by prayers and magic talismans, 
to appease them. Here is the clue to much African cruelty. Man, 
the defeated, expects no mercy; and therefore shows none. 

All this, far from showing lack of intelligence, betrays the 
African as a realist—as he knows realities. The strait-jacket of 
climate and geography is not of his devising. He accepts it. He 
has adapted himself to his environment. He cannot be blamed 
for having failed to overcome it. Europeans are only now learn- 
ing, from their own errors and misfortunes there, how difficult it 
is, even with all the resources of thousands of years of life outside 
the strait-jacket behind them, to tame Africa. That heritage of 
untrammelled civilisation is even now not open to Africans. 
Therefore it is impossible to say (though this does not prevent 
Europeans living in Africa from. saying it) that the African cannot 
acquire civilisation. 

When the population of Africa is literate, when some slight pro- 
gress has been made towards solving the problems of the diseases 
- with which all Africans are hag-ridden, some estimate may. be 
made of African capabilities. Meanwhile, all we can say is: 
These people are not intrinsically different from us. They have 
reacted to their environment as we, too, would have reacted. 
Their survival alone is a great triumph. When they realise that, 
with the proper tools, man need mot merely adapt himself to his 


environment but can conquer it, they will undoubtedly progress. 
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It is for us, the fortunate ones, to give them the tools, and they 
can be trusted to finish the job; for on all the available biological 
and sociological evidence the African is our brother. 

Meanwhile, Africa is poor. Her poverty is almost incompre- 
hensible by European standards. Today, in Africa, territories the 
size of France and Germany put together, territories already fast 
learning the white man’s ways under the white man’s super- 
vision, would 'regard half a million pounds as a colossal sum. 

And Africans are diseased. ‘“‘Almost every African is infested 
with some type of intestinal worm. A large proportion suffer at 
one time or another from malaria. Over large areas, plague and 
yaws are endemic. Syphilis appears to be becoming increasingly 
prevalent in certain districts. Pneumonia, broncho-pneumonia 
and tyberculosis take a large toll of life.”” The quotation, from- 
the Kenya 1938 medical report, is typical of the general position. 

In addition, there are minor pests, such as the jigger flea, which 
lays its eggs under the skin, ticks and hookworm. 

Nigeria has about 100 doctors for 20,000,000 people. The 
comparatively rich.Gold Coast has less than 40 for 3,500,000. 

The average weight of a healthy African is about 130 pounds. 
Africans are malnourished. The staple diet of maize or some 
similar simple crop is gravely deficient in vitamins. 

Africans are short-lived. On the average, about half the 
African babies born die within their first year. 

Africans are illiterate. Only a fraction of a percentage of the 
total population of the continent get any education at all. Of 
those who do, only a fraction of a fraction get enough to do more, 
when fully adult, than read and write about as well as a European 
nix-year-old. The vast majority of Africans, therefore, are still 
completely ignorant of that outside world which went on evolving 
throughout the thousands of years when Africans lay helpless in 
(heir strait-jacket, and which alone can offer them salvation. __ 

But learn they must; for the outside world has burst into 
Alrica, and has already upset the precarious equilibrium. of 
Alrican life and irremediably shattered Africa’s static society. 
‘hus Africa today lives by the export of eight products—gold, 
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diamonds, copper, wool, cotton and cotton-seed, palm products, 
cocoa and ground-nuts. It is impossible now to return to the old 
life ofisolation. Africa is bound irrevocably to the world economy. 
-Nor would a return be desirable. Primitive agricultural methods 
"were fast ruining the soil, and even without European iriterven- 
tion it is doubtful if the land could long have supported the 
African population. Famines were becoming more and more fre- 
quent before the advent of the i That old static society 
‘was doomed in any case. 

But because of her dependence on ‘eight primary products, 
modern Africa has been exposed to violent fluctuations in world 
‘prices, and Africans who set up as small-scale producers of an 
export crop, or who abandoned their subsistence farming for paid 
- employment, have become subject to a new disease—work- 
lessness. 

Sharing now in the world’s problems, as well as still confronting 
their own peculiar ones, Africans must join in the = com- 
. munity. 

And it is at this cross-roads, this parting of the ways belwesh 

“ the old life and the new, that a fresh danger threatens Africans. 
Political emancipation is unknown over most of Africa; that is 
understandable. But in large areas it is now no Jonger held up as 
an ultimate ideal; it 1s rather scorned and rejected by European 
minorities who have taken to themselves all political and eco- 
nomic power. Until this dilemma is resolved, until this new 
_Herrenvelk creed is overthrown, there can be mo progress for 
Africans. Professor W. M. Macmillan writes: “In the nineteenth 
century no leader questioned the theoretical right of Africans to 
equality . .. nor was there any doubt felt about the will or. 
capacity of Afmicams to follow and attain.”’ Today, im South. 
Africa, Kenya and the Rhodesias, despite the war:and the ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter, the exact reverse is the truth, in theary 
as well as in practice. “In 1936”, writes Professor Macmillan, 
‘‘the Linion Parliament by an all but unanimous vote made the 
possession of a black skin a final disqualification for the a 
of citizenship.” 
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Africa today is divided into two. In West Africa, i in Tangan- 
yika, Uganda and Nyasaland, the official doctrine remains the 
paramountcy of native interests and the ultimate aim the self- 
government of Africans by’ Africans. In the non-British posses- 
sions, Africans have achieved a certain amount of potitical re- 
sponsibility, chiefly through the practice of indirect rule, a British 
invention which the Belgians, French and Portuguese have. 
adopted in varying degree. In none of these territories are Afri- 
cans debarred' an account, of their colour from doing any job or 
undertaking any skilled work. But in Kenya, the Rhodesias ang 
the Union, things are very different. Not only are all Africans, 
even the most highly educated, automatically’ debarred on 
account of their race from any political rights, but Africans are 
also excluded from skilled employment by the operation of indus- 
trial colour bars. In these territories they are in theory supposr 4: 
to develop “along their own lines’”’; the ideal held up to them ss 
the simple, noble savage in. his ornamental blanket—an ideal 
which never existed. To “achieve” this, they are expected to give ' 
up all idea of education and advancement on Western lines. But 
that is only the theory; the practice is infinitely worse. In prac- 
tice, the Africans. living in these ‘territories ruled by a white 
Herrenvalk are not allowed to live even as simple savages. On the 
contrary, they are drafted for labour in the mines, or tied down 
to the white farms by repressive legislation, there to work as- 
helots. And to buttress this monstrosity,.the white settlers and 
their politicians in these territories have adopted the Nazi tech- 
nique of a racial theory which flies in the face of all biological and 
anthropological findings, and erects a new ersatz structure of 

“race science’’ which holds the Africans to be innately inferior to 
the white man, and congenitally incapable of ariy mental de- 
velopment. This. nonsense has. been so widely disseminated in 
these. territosies that it is inStinctively believed, as an article of 
faith, by the great majority of the Europeans living there. Any 
attempt by disinterested scientific workers. even: to criticise. it 
mects with a tremendous outcry; and the Governments df these 
territories, so far as. Whitehall’s: still restraining hand will allow 
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them, freely use the weapons of the boycott and the censorship to 
suppress any contrary opinions. 

“When Dr. John Philip, the famous missionary, heard of the 
Emancipation Act of 1833, he uttered, in the midst of his col- 
leagues’ rejoicings, a sombre and historic warning. “‘If the Aboli- 
tionists fail to follow up the advances lately gained,”’ he said, 
“those that come after us will have to fight all our¢battles over 
again ... and destroy a species of colonial bondage which 
will arise out of the ashes of the monster which has now been 
destroyed.” - 

One hundred and ten years later, his words have come true. 
“Those that come after us will have to fight.all our battles over 
again.”’ Never has a prophecy proved more devastatingly, more 
piercingly accurate. Today, the creed of segregation, of helotism, 

serfdom, of “keeping the native in his place’’, of pretending that 
the African is something a little higher than an animal, a little. 
lower than a human being, has struck tenacious roots into the 
soil of Africa. It threatens to spread like a strangling creeper, 
choking the life out of all African hopes. The official policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, that native interests shall be paramount, 
and the philosophy embodied in the quotations which open this 
book, are in grave danger. Africans can hope for nothing from 
the white settlers who are today their lords and masters in East 
and South Africa. Therefore they.look to Britain for succour. It 
is in the hope that Britain will not fail them that oo book is 
written. 

In the following pages the African territories are ane one 
by one. Countries like Egypt and Abyssinia have been omitted, 
because they would require a book to themselves. Communities 
like Liberia and Madagascar have likewise been excluded, because 
they add nothing to the general picture. From the survey certain 
conclusions will be drawn. None of them is original and all of 
them are tentative, because Africa, as never before in her history, 
is in the melting-pot. But one inescapable fact that does emerge 
is Africa’s poverty. It is that poverty which makes reform im- 


perative, and yet ou down very strict limits to what can be 
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achieved in a measurable period of time. Hence the Proposals 
made are extremely modest. They are the bare minimum re- 
quired to keep Africa, as I sincerely believe, from falling into 
complete disintegration within one or two generations. 

It is true that General Smuts holds Africa to be “‘the richest of 
the ‘continents, the continent of the future’. That dream has 
been held by adventurers, merchants, explorers, administrators, 
politicians, princes’ and slave raiders down through the ages of 
African discovery. It may yet be realised. But he who merely 
records the facts and sticks to sober realities can unfortunately 
hold out no such prospect. Africa is not now, and never has been, 
the El Dorado of succeeding generations’ dreams. The following 
pages will, I think, reveal why, better than any argument or 
controversial ‘statements. 
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Tue Victorian cult of cleanliness brought. the British to 
Africa. The hoys of Eton were no longer content with washing 
once a fortnight. England began to take washing seriously. For 
washing, soap was needed. | 

There were other factors. “A great.demand sprang up for raw 
materials required by the new industries of seap and candle- 
making and for lubricants needed by the new machinery,” writes 
Sir Alan Pim. ‘*The export-of palm oil increased from 5,000 tons 
in 1821 to 50,000 tons in 1860. The coming of the steamship in 
the middle of the century enabled these staples to reach the 
world market.” 

Of course there had always been the African slave trade, in 
which Britain had played no small part. Cynics may note that 
Britain acceded to the demands of the Abolitionists at a time when 
the slave trade was in any case being doomed by new. industrial 
developments requiring a different sort of labour. - 

But the slave trade had brought Britain only to the fringes of 
Africa. When, in the fifties, Speke and Burton set out to find the 
sources of the Nile, Ptolemy of 1,700 years before was still the 
chief authority on the subject. 

In preceding centuries it had been left to others to “discover” 
Africa. In West Africa the Fulani States followed the successive 
empires of Ghana, Melle and Songhai, who in medieval times and 
up to the nineteenth century extended their rule over the greater 
part of the Sudan. It was a great Melle ruler, Mansa Musa, with 
his headquarters in the bend of the Niger, who ‘‘made a stately 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324 with a caravan of 60,000, including 
a personal retinue of 12,000 slaves dressed in brocade and Persian 
silk, of whom 500 carried staffs of pure gold weighing 62 oz. each, 
and 80 camels carried loads of 300 Ib. of gold dust, representing 


treasure worth over £ 1,000,000.’ 
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in the fifteenth century, in the earliest days of Portuguese ex- 
ploration, a Portuguese protectorate was accepted by a Congo 
paramount chief, and a number of Bantu dukes and marquises 
were created. , 

European traders made fabulous profits in Africa; but the 
death-roll was high. In 1756:the governor and nearly all the 
civil and military officers of Cape Coast Castle died within a year. 

In Britain three conceptions. of the Empire prevail. There is 
“the Empire’, which conjures up visions ef Rudyard Kipligy, 
the White Man’s Burden, and Sanders of the River. There is “the 
Empiah’’, which means dressing for dinner in the jungle, and the 
cheque-book farmers of Kenya. Both these conceptions have been 
superseded in recent years by “‘the Commonwealth”, about which 
politicidhs speak when they want people to think that most of the 
Empire today is self-governing. General Smuts has lent his great 
name to: this fallacy—for fallacy it is. In this conception the 
Dominions stand in the foreground, and the colonies, particularly 
the African colonies, well in the background. 

Yet three-quarters of the total population and four-fifths of the 
area of the British Colonial Empire are concentrated in Africa, 
and only the affairs-of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia are 
covered by the Dominions Office. | 

The House of Commons devotes a day:a year to colonial affairs— 
and the benches are usually empty. In a century there have been 
over sixty, Colonial Ministers. The government of the colonial 
empire is left to the men on the spot. Most colonial governors 
have been excellent administrators; some have had genius. But 
a governor’s term of office seldom exceeds five years. That és why 
the appointment, during this war, of a Resident Minister an West 
Africa is a ‘great step forward. Nor does the governor have the 
final say in all African territories. In those where there are only 
a few white settlers, yes; but in those where there are any con- 
siderable number of white settlers, even a few thousand, it is they, 
the settlers, who are “‘the men on the spot’? who make the deci- 
sions ; and they take care not to consult the millions of Africans in 
whose midst (and in whose land) they dwell. The indifference of 
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Whitehall and Westminster has played into the hands of such 
elements. Thus a few vigilant critics in the House of Commons 
who attacked regressive anti-native legislation in Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia were officially informed that the legislation 
was merely a “‘consolidation’’ of previous penal sanctions, though 
in’ fact it was a radical departure from the British principle of 
protecting the weaker party, the natives. 

Despite the appalling poverty of Africa, each colony was until 
v@ry recently expected to provide all its own needs out of its own 
revenue. Lord Carnarvon in 1875 declined to aid railway develop- 
ment in the advanced colony of Natal, because he was already 
committed to grants for Fiji—“two guarantees for colonial objects | 
in one session would be a severe test of the patience of Parlia- 
ment’’, he wrote. 

Just “how much development this policy permitted may be 
judged from the fact that even today the total revenue of British 
colonial Africa is only about £15,000,000, if the war-time copper 
boom in Northern Rhodesia is excluded. And nearly half of this 
total is concentrated in the comparatively wealthy Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. 

Moreover, eslonial revenues are subject to severe ups and 
downs, owing to fluctuations in the price of the colonies’ staple 
exports (they are almost all one-crop countries). The Gold 
Coast has both mining and cocoa; yet customs revenue (which 
represents three-quarters of total revenue) has been, known to 
drop from £2} millions to £14 millions in a single year. 

Out of their shifting revenues the colonies must pay huge sums 
representing fixed interest on large loans, chiefly for railways. 
They got the railways before it was discovered that roads would 
be cheaper and more useful; and now road traffic is penalised, 
sometimes even abolished by decree, in order to keep the railways 
going. 

Some colonies have also to pay out to private companies large 
sums. representing royalties on mineral rights; Northern Rho- 
desia’s vast copper mines leave behind them in Northern 
Rhodesia very little hard cash. 5 
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Finally, out of the colonial revenues come the pensions of 
retired civil servants. 

In ‘‘unmixed”’ colonies any surplus there may be (there usually 
is none) goes’ to meet the social needs of Africans. But in the 
‘‘settler’’? colonies not a penny of the revenue raised by taxing 
whites (and sometimes very little af the revenue raised by taxing 
natives) goes to provide social services for Africans. 

And the Africans in’ all colonies pay heavy taxes. In England 
the poll tax was modified under Richard II, and in 1689 it 
was finally abolished altogether as ‘‘burdensome, inequitable and 
economically unsound”’. But the poll tax is the rule in Africa. 
When it was proposed for the Sudan, Lord Cromer said: “I'll 
be damned if I’ll penalise a man for the offence of existing’. Few 
administrators in Africa have been as wise. To the poll tax is 
added a hut tax, which means that the larger a man’s family the 
more he has to pay. These taxes apply to all Africans in most 
colonies, from the age of sixteen until the age of sixty, and 
without remission for sickness or disability. 

Since all native development must be paid for out of the poll 
and hut taxes, revenue can only expand with population, and so 
rising standards are impossible. 

The burden of these taxes on the Africans may be judged from 
the fact that in the Rhodesias natives have been known to offer to 
do a term in prison to pay their taxes; and in South Africa 
thousands are sent to prison every year for non-payment. In 
these ‘‘settler’’ countries the burden on the whites is so light that 
a man does not begin to pay income tax until he is earning £500 or 
more a year. ° 
’ In 1940 it was announced that Britain wouldspend £50,000,000 
in ten years on colonial development. It was recognised that the 
colonies could not, out of their own resources, finance health and 
education services, far less major capital enterprises; and that to 
borrow for these purposes always proved disastrous, the. conse- 
quent debt hanging like a millstone round the colonies’ necks. 

This announcement received wide ‘publicity and much praise, 
but two things must be said about it. First, the mnOneY will not 
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be spent im war-time, and promises have often been made to the 
colonies, only to be withdrawn later. Secondly, so far as the “‘set- 
tler” countries are concerned, grants from the Fund may only 
mean that the British taxpayer will have to foot the bill for ‘cal 
services to Africans which the settlers (who make their high, un- 
taxed iticomes out of the ia of these Africans) refuse to 
provide. 

In February 1943, it was eansuned that only £2,000,000 out 
of the Fund had actually been spent ¢ on colonial development in 
three years. 
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Barrisu West AFRICA is an empire of its own. Nigeria alone 
is one-third the size of British India. Nigeria’s population of 20 
millions is 45 per cent of the total population of all British African 
colonies, mandates and protectorates, and makes Nigeria the third 
unit in the British Empire after India and Great Britain. South. 
Africa’s population is only half that of Nigeria. British West 
Africa is split jnto four non-adjoining territories, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. French West Africa is three 
times the size of British West Africa, and is a continuous whole, 
but its population is only half as large. 

A hot and humid forest belt stretches’ from the coast inland, 
gradually giving way to desert conditions until the Sahara proper 
is reached. Northern Nigeria is dry; but the south, like tropical. 
South America or the Dutch East indies, i 8 drenched with a heavy 
rainfall. 

The Africans who live here have little in common with the 
Bantu of South and East Africa. But neither have they much in 
common with each other. Between the Hausa and the Munchi 
there is a greater difference than between a Scandinavian and a 
Slav. The moral is: Don’t generalise about Africans. 

British policy has made the West Africans the most advanced, 
and certainly the most commercially enterprising, in the entire 
continent; it has hurtled them from the twentieth century before 
Christ into the twentieth century after Christ at a greater speed 
and with much better results than the South African policy. 

For British policy in West Africa consists of the development of 
native resources for the natives by the natives, under British 
supervision. 

At the beginning of the century, the total trade of all four 
British West African territories was less than £6 million. Today 
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it is over £40 million. And this trade is native trade. In the 
‘Union of South Africa, in Kenya and in the Rhodesias, the native 
is a landless proletarian, a casual labourer, a hewer of wood for 
the white man. In British West Africa, the African, despite many 
mistakes, many setbacks, many obstacles, is rapidly becoming at 
least an equal partner in the development of his own land. 

The most cautious Britisher can lay his hand on his heart and 
say: “In British West Africa the policy of trusteeship is being 
fulfilled’. 

GAMBIA 


But, with the best will in the world, the British have been able 

to do little with Gambia. A 300-mile-long finger of territory only 
10 kilometres wide, with the River Gambia running through it 
like a sluggish vein, Gambia has a total area of,only 4,000 square 
miles. About 200,000 people live in it. Gambia is as unhealthy 
as it is small. In the nineteenth century the Wesleyans sent out 
sixty-four missionaries in ten years; the wastage was heavy. 
_. Gambia starts a refrain which will run through most of this 
book. It is a one-crop country. Ground-nuts account for 98 per 
cent of the exports. The value of Gambia’s exports fluctuates 
between £200,000 and-£400,000 a year. There are no permanent 
plantations, no estates. The 200,000 Gambians get their liveli- 
hood chiefly from a primitive system of shifting cultivation. 

For eight months of the year nearly every male is engaged in the 
ground-nut industry, with which the whole. life of the territory is 
bound up. The great impersonal forces which dictate the world 
price of ground-nuts bring prosperity or poverty to Gambia ; it 
is seldom the former. There are no minerals, no important manu- 
facturing or handicraft industries, no livestock industry. Even the 
fishing is left to the natives of Senegal. *. | 

The French at one time wanted Gambia, so that they could use 
the river for access to their own interior possessions. They offered 
to exchange, giving Gaboon, Grand Bassam and Assini for the 
territory. The offer was made in 1875. The British Government 

* But in 1941 “aircraft parts and accessories” appeared in the -list of 
imports, 
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was willing; but it had to drop the scheme in the face of public 
indignation at the very thought of parting with a British posses- 
sion, however poor. Probably not one in 10,000 of the indignant 
British public knew where Gambia was. So the French built 
railways instéad—and Gambia remains without access to the’ 
interior. The territory has no railways. The river is_ tidal 
throughout its length in British territory. 

Ground-nuts are one of the chief constituents.of margarine. 
Gambia’s future, therefore, depends on public taste for this com- 
modity. It is not very bright. 

With Gambia, Britain has had an unbroken connection since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. In 1619 James I gave trade patents 
to a group of London merchants, one of whose agents, Richard 
Jobson, wrote a book called The Golden Trade, or, A Discovery of 
the River Gambia and the Golden Trade of the Ethiopians. They were 
optimists in those days. . | 

Prince Rupert raided Gambia with a squadron in 1652, and 
in 1662 a Royal Charter was given to a company, in which 
Rupert was the leading spirit, called ““The Royal Adventurers of 
England”. The trade of the company consisted of slaves, bees- 
wax, ivory, hides and gold. 

This optimism persisted into’ the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1858 the annual official report said: ““The day is not far 
distant whep Gambia will rank as the most valuable possession of 
the British on the west coast of Africa”. The next year only six 
European were alive and only one military officer was fit for duty. 

In 1868 trading competition was so fierce that the rival firms 
tried. to outbid one another by sending their agents to more and 
more distant parts of the interior. Many of those who returned 
had had their hands and feet cut off for their pains. Most did not 
return at all. | ; 

The reason for the rivalry: a bottle of rum costing 44d. could 
buy a bushel of ground-nuts worth 2s. 3d. So someone made 

money out of Gambia. But ‘it is doubtful if enyeesy. else ever 
will. 
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SIERRA LEONE 


More. diversified than Gambia, and therefore with a m : 
brighter future, Sierra Leone nevertheless exhibits probler 
typical of all African territories. 

It coritains Africa’s latest diamond field, and also possesses. ithe 
best harbour in West Africa—Freetown. But to say that Free- 
town is the best harbour in West Africa is not saying very much. 
Soldiers and sailors who have paused there in this war have 
another name for it—Helltown. For in Freetown the sun is hot 
enough to fry eggs. There is nothing to do there but practise 
sorting out the smells, of which there are some two hundred and 
fifty, well blended. 

Covering an area of 28,000 square miles, Sierra Leone has a 
population of 2,000,000. Two tables register recent changes : 


1928: Palm products . 78 per cent of exports 
Kola nuts . . 17*5 per cent 
‘1941: Palm products . 10-8 per cent of exports 
: Kola nuts . .  2*I per cent \ 
Minerals. . 78-9 per cent 


+ The newly discovered minerals are chrome ore, gold, penaum 
and iron. 

In 1932 the output of diamonds reached the grand total value 
of £20. Four years later the total value was over £750,000. Since 
total exports were valued at £2,250,000, diamonds have played a 
big part in the territory’s development, and are probably destined 
to play an even bigger part in future. 

‘The Consolidated African Selection Trust, which is affiliated 
to De Beers, has been given exclusive rights over 4,000 square 
miles of country. Whether this proves in the end to be good or 
bad will depend on how much wealth is actually left in the terri- 
tory. In other African lands companies owning mineral rights 
have often sucked out the wealth and sent it overseas, leaving 
behind exhausted mines, a landless black proletariat endowed 
with no industrial skill and nothing to practise it on if me had 
it, and unsightly sire as : 
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About 6,000,000 estimated tons of iron ore in the northern 
provinces are also on the fringes of being aa Sierra Leone 
faces an industrial future. — 

The kola-nut exports found their chief market ; in West Africa 
itself. They were hit. by a preferential tariff erected at Dakar, in 
French West Africa, and by high import duties‘in Nigeria and 
Gambia. The French were anxious to protect their own industry ; 
but anything more senseless than erecting tariffs between com- 
mon British possessions all sharing the same poverty-stricken 
environment it would be difficult to imagine. 

Unlike the Gold Coast, which 1 imports food for both natives and 
whites, Sierra Leone is self-sufficient in food supplies for the 
natives. The chief food crop is rice. But the growth of crops for 
export has accelerated the destruction of the forests and intro- 
duced Africa’s number two plague, soil erosion: (plague number 
one is tse-tse fly). | 

This shattering of the economic balance by concentration on 
crops for export is a result of the bad practice of insisting that a 
colony shall pay for its development out of its own revenue. The 
only way to.get revenue is to export. Concentration on export 
crops exposes the population to the fluctuations of world prices, 
and destroys the incentive to. grow food crops. All goes well for 
a time. Then,. when. world prices collapse, as they often do, a 
primitive community, which except in times of natural famine 
could always at least eat, finds itself starving and in oe grip of a 
modern disease—unemployment. 

Sierra Leone is the second oldest tritish colony in Africa. An 
original area of 20 square miles was bought in 1787 for £30. The 
Crown took over from the Sierra’ Leone Company in 1807. 

From the first, the natives played an active part, on their own 
initiative, in the palm-kernel industry. In 1873 rubber was 
grown for the first time—and the jigger flea, imported from South 
America, made its first appearance in the same year. Rubber in 
Sierra’ Leone went the same way as in ‘most African territories. 
By 1900 it had vanished because of the destructive methods used 
to collect it. 
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The Sierra Leonians proved apt business-men. In 1895 the 
chiefs were forbidding the sale of palm kernels under 45. a bushel. 
The people who had sold 20 square miles of territory for £ 30 were 
learning fast. The chiefs also expressed their annoyance at the 
new spirit duties by contemptuously using the liquor (which was 

very bad) instead of turpentine. 

But, like many business-men, the Africans could see an imme- 
diate profit, and were oblivious to its long-term results. By r1gro, 
99 per cent of the rain forests had been destroyed. The period of 
shifting cultivation had been cut from nine to five years. No less 
blind than the African chiefs was the British Government. Only 
when there were no forests left for him to tend was a forestry 
officer appointed : his treeless beat, 28,000 square miles. 

In 1913 Lever Brothers tried to build oil mills, but the natives, 
rugged black individualists, decided they could make more money 
on their own, and refused to sell to Lever, who were compelled. 
to quit, after suffering heavy losses. Lord Leverhulme was to 
attempt a similar experiment in a very different part of the world, 
and to meet with the same failure. In the Island of Lewis, in the 
Scottish Hebrides, schemes for development met with the same 
resistance from the sturdy islanders, who had probably never 
heard of the abortive oil mills in Sierra Leone, but who-would 
no doubt have seen eye to eye with the African chiefs. 

Despite the recent mineral development, the permanent 
resources of Sierra Leone, according to Sir Alan Pim, are seri- 
ously threatened. Soil erosion and the destruction of the precious 
forests menace the future * the territory. 2 


Tue Gotp Coast 


In 1879 a labourer in the cocoa plantations of Fernando Po, 
an island off the west coast of Africa, returned to the Gold Coast 
with a smuggled cocoa pod. In 1891 the first shipment of 80 Ib. 
of cocoa was sent abroad. Before this war the Gold Coast was 
exporting annually well over a quarter of a million tons of cocoa, 

“or almost half the world’s supply. The entire crop is in native 


hands, and is produced on small one- to five-acre farms. The 
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average output of a farm is one ton. Theré are some 300,000 farms, 
covering 1,500,000 acres. 

Counting in the Togoland Mandate, the Gold Coast covers an’ 
area of 90,000 square miles. There. are 3,500,000 natives, only 
3,000 Europeans. 7 

Throughout the nineeeatl century, Britain waged war with 
the African kingdom of Ashantee. The climate made military 
operations difficult. Of two companies of troops who arrived in 
1823, one man was alive ir 1824. “Any attempt to relate the 
history of our early relations with the Ashantees’’, said Lord 
Wolseley: coldly, ‘“‘would certainly redound neither to the credit 
of-our arms nor to the intelligence of our Ministers.”’ 

In 1828 the House of Commons decided to wash its hands of 
this troublesome bit of Africa, and handed the forts over to the 
traders,, tossing in a subsidy of £4,000 a year. Governor George 
Maclean arrived two years later to find chaos. With 120 men and 
£4,000 for all expenses, he restored order—and trade. , 

The Government went on fighting the traders’ war, and more 
and more territory gradually fell under British sway. None of 
these wars was justified. No one got anything out of them except 
the traders on the spot. 

Today the Gold Coast has plenty of troubles. The British Gov- 
ernment, for the duration of the war, is buying the entire cocoa 
crop at a fixed price; but sooner or later the Gold Coast will have 
to face reorganisation of its greatest industry. Growing cocoa is 
easy. If you are a native, you merely plant the bean between 
normal food crops. In three or four years the cocoa trees are 
killing the food plants. You abandon the farm: The cocoa trees 
are left until they bear, when the weeds, undergrowth—and food 
plants—are cleared away. You then have a cocoa farm. But 
without drainage, manuring, pruning or pest control, the cocoa 
industry has gradually fallen on evil days. The more scientific 
Brazilians threaten to overtake and beat the Gold Coast at its 
own game. 

The Gold -Coast ee ren also face financial troubles. 
‘he cocoa game attracted tribesmen from the northern terri- 
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tories. Land acquired a cash value. Hitherto the farmer had 
grown subsistence crops as well as cocoa on traditional holdings. 
As the land gave out, three things happened. Disputes began 
over titles to land. Farmers got into the hands of money-lenders 
in their effort to buy land. A landless labouring class appeared. 

Because nothing was done to provide organised short-term 
loans, the small farmers are now dependent on European cocea- 
buyers acting through! intermediaries and money-lenders.: The 
entire trade is handled by thirteen European firms, with one firm 
alone taking half. The same firms who buy the cocoa sell manu- 
factured goods to the natives. Over 70 per cent of the farmers now 
pledge their crop to the buyers—who ‘before the war fixed the 
price for the crop. The Government's Department of Agriculture - 
tried to foster co-operative societies among the farmers. These 
have a share capital of £31,000. The societies market the cocoa. 
and grant credit to members. But so far only 2 to 3 per cent of 
the total crop is so marketed. It is difficult to organise a mass of 
small primitive farmers. 

In addition to cocoa, the Gold Coast endrts gold, diamonds and 
manganese. In 1941 gold exports reached £6,850,942, thus ex- 
ceeding cocoa. The gold-mines are in the hands of small groups: 
of Europeans. The first gold boom collapsed. Of 320 companies 
registered in 1901; with a nominal capital of over £25 million, 
only thirteen companies were producing any gold in 1904, and 
only four were producing over £10,000 worth a year. 

The picture is different today..In 1939 the 4s. shares of the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, responsible for half the total pro- 
duction of gold, were being quoted at over £2. The company has 
a capital of £1,250,000, and has paid dividends ranging from 
257%. per cent to 95 per cent in 1936-7. The diamond companies 
have done equally well. The shareholders of one company have 
since 1924 got back nine times the value of their Grgae! 
investment. 

The Africans of the Gold Coast may not now alienate land to 
Europeans without the consent of the Governor. Nevertheless the 
companies at present operating have got their land very cheaply 
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from the chiefs. Income tax is paid wholly in the United King- 
dom. The Gold Coast gets only 5 per cent royalty on the profits, 
and an export tax. 

In 1938 African miners were getting £26 ios. a year; there 
are about 38,000 workers. 

Natives sit in the Gold Coast’s Legislative Council; but they 
are generally outvoted by the Europeans and “official” members. 
In 1939 ‘the native members complained ‘that all the money from 
the. mines was leaving the country. They were told that “it 
would. ‘be a short-sighted and extremely harmful policy for the 
Government to interfere. . . . Capital is very sensitive.”’ 

No one pointed out that i in ‘the Union of South Africa, where 
the gold-mines are: heavily taxed both in Britain and at the 
source, this taxation has not led to any drying uP of the stream 
of capital. 

The Governor asked what would happen if a a company paid 
out a large price for a concession, and there was absolutely 
nothing in it, and the company lost all its money’’. 

Mr. Kojo Thompson gently corrected him. “Your Excellency, 
they first of all prospe¢t the area before making the contract.’ 

No doubt the Colonial Development Fund will be asked to 
contribute part of the social services which are badly lacking in 
the Gold Coast. British taxpayers who have to foot the bill 
should remember the profits made by the’ Gold Coast mining 
companies. 

The Gold Coast i is today the richest colony in Africa; yet the 
innual income per head is only £13. Although the country could 
easily grow at least half, it imports thousands of pounds’ worth of 
tinned food for both natives and Europeans. At the same time 
there is grave malnutrition. Pneumonia and bronchitis carry off 
40 per cent of all males whose deaths are registered. The natives 
lave repeatedly pressed for fisheries, for cloth-weaving, and for 
(he manufacture of furniture from the country’s timber, to cut 
(lown imports and provide internal trade to offset the slavish 
(lependence on exports; but so far without success. 

Only 75. a head is spent on social services and economic de- 
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velopment, compared with £6 a head in Britain on social 
services alone. 

Chiefly as a result of the railways, which serve the mines and 
the cocoa: plantations, the public debt is over £3 a head of the 
population. The railway loans were raised at 4} and 6 per cent, 
These great fixed charges eat up a huge proportion of the revenue 
in bad years 

Like most African territories, the Gold Coast possesses few 

reliable statistics. The infantile death-rate is about 110 per 1,000 
in the town areas (compared with 60 in pre-war Western Europe) : 
and 171 per 1,000 in the rural areas. But in the northern terri- 
tories half die before puberty, and in the other rural areas 400 
per 1,000 die before puberty. Thesé figures are at best generalisa- 
tions ; but they probably do not over-estimate the position. _ 
' There is the usual almost universal malaria, worm infestation, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis and underfeeding; Lord Hailey 
estimates that in West Africa as a whole the incidence of venereal 
disease ranges from 50 to go per cent of the population. 

Sleeping sickness also takes its deadly toll, and ery 1S 

‘virulent and increasing’. 

In the mining districts a survey in 1938 showed an “acute” 
housing problem ; disclosed that food supplies were “‘deficient in 
quantity and enhanced in price’. The reader is referred to some 
of the mining profits already quoted. 

The official medical report’of 1938 said: ‘The policy of the 
large majority of the (mining) companies has been to obtain the 
labour first and to consider the question of hqusing at leisure’’. 

The average wage of the Africans who are in white employment 
varies from 6d. a day in the northern territories to 1s. 3d. in the 
more prosperous parts. There is no provision for sickness or old. 
ago, no workmen’s compensation, and little regulation of juvenile 
employment. 

Education in the Gold Coast reaches a very high standard— 
for those who get it. In a broadcast in April 1943, the Principal’ 
of Achimota College, R. W. Stopford, pointed out that the colony 
had a number of elementary schools and some secondary. schools, 
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and that two students from Achimota had taken degrees at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford since the war began. 

The Government spends between £3 and £4 a head on all 
children at school in the Gold Coast—the highest in any African 
colony, and the highest on Africans in any African territory. 

But how many children go to school? There is the catch. Only 
one in eight, said Mr. Stopford. And of the fortunate minority, 
how many get beyond the reading-and-writing stage? Very few 
indeed. > “ | 

The fact is that the majority of the children in the Gold Coast 
get no education whatever. The Department of Education esti- 
mates that “it is very probable that by the end of the century 
universal literacy for all children of school age will be in sight’’. 


NIGERIA 


The natives of Nigeria buy more per head from Britain than- 
do the inhabitants of the United States—and there are over 
20 million natives in Nigeria. 

This huge country is divided into four zones. There is a belt 
of swamp and mangrove between 10 and 60 miles wide along the 
coast, including the delta of the Niger, and intersected by in- 
numerable rivers and creeks. Then there is a belt of dense tropical 
forest, 50 to 100 miles wide, very rich in oil palms, which con- 
stitute the chief wealth of Nigeria. The forests merge into a belt 
of more open country, gradually becoming parklike, followed by 
open expanses covered with tall grass. And finally there is a vast 
plateau about 2,000 feet high, rising in parts to 6,000 feet. 

Nigeria is the world’s third greatest cocoa exporter, following 
Brazil (second) and the Gold Coast (first). Yet cocoa is only 14 
per cent of Nigeria’s exports. First comes palm oil (40 per cent) 
und then ground-nuts (20 per cent). Ground-nuts and cocoa are 
creeping up; the palm-oil exports used to be 60 per cent. 

Nevertheless about 125,000 tons of palm oil were being ex- 
ported annually before the war, and: palm oil also forms an 
lmportant part of the internaltrade of the country. 
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The chief job is to climb the tall palm and get the fruit. The 
actual extraction of the oil is done by the women; a slow but not 
a hard task. Much of the fruit is never picked at all. Vast ‘poten- 
tial wealth is still locked up in the forests. On the other hand, the 
scientific plantations in Sumatra, Malaya and the Belgian Congo 
were threatening before the war to outstrip Nigeria. 

The oldest industry in Nigeria is cotton; it has been grown 
there for over a thousand years. There is a local weaving industry 
and a brisk internal, trade, but export has never exceeded 75,000 
bales a year. \ 

Likewise, tin. has never formed more than 15 per cent of 
Nigeria’s exports, although ‘the country supplies 10 to 13 per cent 
of world supplies. The violent fluctuations in world prices have 
been to blame. In 1928, 139 companies and individuals were en- 
gaged in tin-mining; in 1935 there were only thirty-six com- 
panies. Six of the ten tin-mines are controlled by the Anglo- 
Oriental Mining Company, which also controls, or controlled, 
many mines in Malaya and Burma and Cornwall. 

Unlike the Gold Coast, Nigeria is self-supporting in food. The 
chief crops are yams, maize, corn and millet. Also unlike most 
African colonies, the trade is chiefly internal, and the vast net- 
work of local trade is almost entirely in the hands of natives. 
Other African colonies have suffered from an undue emphasis on 
the need to grow export crops in order to get revenue to pay for 
railways and other services. Admittedly Nigeria suffers from lack 
of communications; but, on the other hand, the authorities have 
been wise enough to stimulate internal trade, encouraging ex- 
changes between the palm-oil growers and the inland cotton- 
growing tribes. Nigeria is thus to a certain extent cushioned 
against world forces. 

The history of Nigeria is the history of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. It received its charter in 1886. Trade was direct from 
ships. Then “depot ships’’ were established. Then depots were 
set up on shore. Copper and brass rods were exchanged for palm 
oil, ebony and ivory. The traders were genially known as “the 
palm-oil ruffians”, Lagos, taken in 1861 to check the slave trade, 
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proudly called itself the Liverpool of West Africa. Port Nuovo 
tried to compete, but was handicapped by the fact that goods had 
to be landed in the surf there, and volunteers for the boats were 
slow in coming forward, because the sharks got most of them. 

Gin, tobacco and gunpowder slowly replaced copper and brass 
rods. Firearms were imported in huge quantities and were openly 
declared at the customs houses, although wars with the tribes 
were still going on. In 1892.the natives bought over 62,000 guns 
from British traders with which to shoot British soldiers. 

The Royal Niger Company, unlike most of the other chartered 
companies, never had any losses. It attributed this to its “careful 
organisation and rigid economy”. Mary Kingsley had different 
ideas. She said it kept “‘its ain guts for its ain seamaws’”’, a de- 
scription of a monopoly not to be found in any economic text- 
book, but which any economist would recognise. 

The company’s charter was withdrawn in 1899. The com- 
pensation paid was £865,000 plus half the royalties on all 
minerals for 99 years. The company protested bitterly that. this 
was inadequate, made a special distribution of*145 per cent on 
a reduced capital, and put up the dividend from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The new Government administration coincided with Ronald 
Ross’s malaria discoveries, which cut down the terrible mortality 
among officials and traders. 

The Niger Company is now an ordinary trading concern, but, 
says Sir Alan Pim, “its association with the Leverhulme interests 
tends to make the trade of the territory in a considerable measure 
dependent on one of the chief consumers of the country’s most 
important export’’, so that the company “has retained much of 
its earlier importance’”’. 

Like all African territories, Nigeria suffers from soil eroston— 
forest destruction in the south, the creeping menace of the Sahara 
in the north. Like all African territories, it needs more science, 
more education, more capital, more technical equipment, more 
roads. 

The palm-oil industry presents a big problem. There are two 
adverse factors: the competition of Malaya and Sumatra, and 
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the competition of other oils, particularly whale oil. Whale-oil 
supplies cannot greatly expand without killing all the whales; but 
the competition of Malaya and Sumatra is made deadly by being 
cheaper and more scientific. Only the transport charges on 
Eastern palm oil saved the African industry before the war. Now 
the war has killed Eastern competition, and led to increased 
production in Africa. But what of the future? 


IV 
NON-BRITISH POSSESSIONS 


Ovrner European Powers besides Britain possess or administer 
huge territories in Africa. There are the French, Belgian and 
Portuguese possessions. 

But all the colonising Powers have met the same difficulties, 
and have attempted not dissimilar solutions. Each found con- 
quest relatively easy. Then came the headache. The task of 
administering the huge territories acquired proved far more 
expensive than had been dreamed. And the profits, save for a few 
individuals, were far smaller than had been hoped. In most cases 
there were no profits at all, so far.as the owning States were con- 
cerned. It is safe to say that no Briton, no Frenchman, no Belgian 
and no Portuguese has benefited as a Briton, Frenchman, Belgian 
or Portuguese from his country’s. possession of tropical African 
territory. Individuals and companies have benefited ; but that is 
a different thing. 

The French African Empire came into being after the defeat of 
France by Germany in 1870. Bismarck deliberately supported 
French colonial expansion, hoping to divert French energies over- 
seas and thus away from the idea of revenge, and hoping also to 
fan British-French colonial rivalry. 

France possesses in Africa the North African territories, West 
Africa and Equatorial Africa. Whether the post-war settlement 
will make any changes remains to be seen. 


Frencuo Norra AFRICA 


Before the war, Algeria took 75 per cent of its imports from 
France, and sent 84 per cent of its exports there. Tunisia took 62 
per cent of its imports from France and sent 56 per cent of its 
exports to France. The respective ngue for phereres were 35 
per cent and 45 per cent. 

French colonial policy, therefore, is very a a The colony is 
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there to supply the mother country, and to buy the mother 
country’s products. Frenchmen, however, would not put it in this 
way. They would say that French policy is to regard the colonies 
as actually part of the mother country. That is why they speak of 
‘Metropolitan France” as distinct from ‘France overseas’. But 
both are France. 

Before the war French farmers resented the imports from the 
colonies. They consisted, so far as North Africa was concerned, of 
grain, vegetables and fruit, and thus competed with the French 
farmers’ products. When France fell, exports to the colonies 
stopped, but imports from the colonies grew into a colossal one- 
way traffic, and France was glad to have them (so were the 
Germans). 

The stoppage of imports into the colonies from France had odd 
effects. The Moslems were unable to bury their dead in shrouds ; 
Moslem women had to <r indoors because they could not get 
any veils, 

Now that the territory is in the hands of the Allies, they are 
expected to stimulate farming by supplying petrol and tractors, 
and to exploit the iron ore and phosphorus deposits. 

The French practised a policy of ‘‘assimilation”’ in Algeria, and 
a policy of indirect rule in Morocco and Tunisia. But although 
Algeria was regarded politically as an integral part of Metropoli- 
tan France, and elected its own members to the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, the bulk of the population had no vote. French 
citizenship was granted only to those who accepted the Napoleonic 
Code, which would have meant renouncing polygamy. This the 
Moslems would not do; and France would not waive the Code in 
what was regarded as an integral part of France. 

In both Algeria and Tunisia there existed a politically ambitious 
native middle class, and a native proletariat which was chiefly 
nationalist in its political outlook. But when France fell it is note- 
worthy that no attempt was made to exploit France’s position for 
nationalist ends—perhaps because the fear of Italian domination 
was too strong. The experience of the Arabs in Libya under. 
Graziani the Butcher was well known in the adjacent French 
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territories; Graziani sealed up the wells and had Arab leaders 
flung from aeroplanes, and the people of Algeria and Tunisia had 
no illusions as to what would happen to them too. 

The Arab nationalists were democratic in tendency, and had 
cordial relations with the French Left Wing before 1940. Vichy’s 
attempt to please them by introducing anti-Jewish laws was not 
an unqualified success, even though the Arabs have small love for 
Jews. 

The nationalist movement gained little ground in Morocco. 
There the Arabs were simply opposed to all European penetra- 
tion calculated to break up tribal rule. Beyond that they had no 
political ambitions. After the defeat of Abd-el-Krim in the Riff 
war, the French compromised by respecting all the symbols and 
customs of the Sherifian Empire, and made the Resident-General 
the Sultan’s Foreign Minister. 

But a recent traveller (Mr A. H. Brodrick) has stated: ‘“The 
French administration is a complete autocracy, more rigid than 
that of any modern Tsar of Russia. The people have few guaran- 
teed civil rights, nor any semblance of self-government.” 

French North Africa is in the melting pot, and it is impossible 
to foresee what changes will be made. It is likely, however, that 
as the prospect of an Allied victory grows brighter, the tendency 
to make promises to the inhabitants of colonial empires will grow 
weaker. A split will develop inside the mother countries, one 
section pressing for democratic reform, and the other section 
harking back to the pre-war system. Since within the mother 
countries, and certainly in Britain, very few people know much 
about the colonies anyway, simply to supply factual information 
on the basis of which a decision can be made is probably more 
useful than attempting any hazardous forecasts of how that battle 
will go. : / 


| FrReNcH West AFRICA 
The policy of the French Government in West Africa has been 
economic specialisation within each political area. As a result, 
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each area has tended towards monoculture, oblivious of the fact 
that monoculture is one of the curses of Africa. 

Thus Senegal specialises in ground-nuts ; Guinea in cocoa ; the 
Ivory Coast in timber; and Dahomey i in palms. 

The main scheme has been a ring of coastal cultures round the 
Sudan Basin; and the plan for the future is the development ‘of 
the Basin itself, a shift away from the coast to exploit the Tim- 
buctoo—Bamako River regions. 

The French dream is to make the Sudan Basin an irrigated 
cotton area to supply the looms of the mother country. The only 
way to produce cotton on a large scale is to irrigate the Senegal 
and Niger valleys. Before the war some millions of pounds had 
been spent on cutting canals and building dams and barrages. 
But even if the Niger valley, which is certainly fertile, produces 
cotton, it will have to be transported over 1,200 kilometres to the 
coast. At the moment some cotton is grown, but it is used chiefly 
for the local needs of the natives. Prices have been too low for 
exports. | 

Meanwhile, dreams apart, the trade of French West Africa still 
rests with the coastal zones. 

Ground-nuts have been exported from Senegal since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The Suez Canal temporarily reduced 
exports, ‘but the French built a ground-nut railway from St. Louis 
to Dakar. Senegal accounts for more than half the value of French 
West African exports, and. Senegal exports consist chiefly of 
ground-nuts and ground-nut oil. As usual, exports have fluctuated 
violently with the fluctuations in the price of ground-nuts. ‘Then 
the whole of French~West Africa has suffered intensely. Fortu- 
nately ground-nuts are also the staple diet of the natives in the 
territory. 

In Senegal the gospel of the ground-nut was spread by efficient 
railways plus **feeder’’ motor transport. But the growing size of 
the crop is counterbalanced by primitive methods of agriculture 
and consequent exhaustion of the soil—phenomena with which the 
reader is by now probably growing familiar: 

French West Africa accounts for 30 per cent of the world’s 
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ground-nut export trade. After ground-nuts, the most important, 
exports are palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, timber and (recently) 
gold. 

Like many another African emery: French West Africa has 
suffered severely from the authorities’ methods of raising the 
money for development. The territory is heavily in debt. The 
service on the debt alone amounts to 40 per cent of normal expen- 
diture. And heavy as the burden is, the money so far spent is 

‘trifling in comparison with the size of the territory and its needs. 
Several millions were spent on military supplies and strategical 
communications ; most of it went to waste when France herself 
fell. 

No attempt.has been made to settle Europeans in the territory, 
owing to the climate. Development is theoretically based on 
native peasant proprietorship, with the authorities supplyisg the 
capital; but in practice regimentation and direct orders are the 
rule. 

The future of the territory will be bleak if war-impoverished 
France is left to provide the giant sums needed for its proper 
development. Despite its huge size, only 2°5 per cent of the total 
capital invested in Africa has been sunk in French West. Africa, 
compared with g°6 per cent in British West Africa. 

Meanwhile the Sudan Basin dream is still a dream, and the 
sands stealthily encroach on the suburbs of Timbuctoo. 


_ , 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


This huge territory in the heart of Africa, twice the size of 
Nigeria, is the Cinderella of the French Empire. In 1935, when 
the exports of French West Africa were valued at £10,000,000— 
about the same as the Belgian Congo—the exports of French 
Equatorial Africa were worth only £2,000,000—less than bleak 
South-West Africa, Yet this figure was a vast improvement on ten 
years before. 

There are about 5,000,000 natives and 5,000 Europeans i in the 
territory. A huge coastal forest abuts on the sea. Then there are 
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a series of agricultural plateaux, merging into the northern desert. 
The forest offered the easiest riches; and the colony’s economic 
history has been limited to this belt. The agricultural zone is 
under-populated and shut off from the coast. It is also more 
unhealthy. 

At the beginning of the present century rubber and ivory were 
the chief exports. In other words, all the rubber trees were des- 
troyed and all the elephants were shot. The French then turned 
to timber and palm oil. 

‘There was before the present war an almost total lack of com- 
munications. The history of communications is silly and sordid. 
The Belgians had built a line from Matadi to Leopoldville, and on 
this the French, too, depended, because their goods could come 
down by water only as far as Brazzaville. The French interior 
would have been worthless if the Belgians had closed the line. 
There was no reason why they should—no railway is ever closed 
down in Africa, because the more money that has been spent on 
it, the more anxious are the authorities to prevent any notion that 
the money might be a waste, however small the returns—but 
instead of coming to an agreement with the Belgians, the French 
decided to have a line of their very own, and at enormous cost 
they built one from Brazzaville to Pointe Noire. Both railways 
start from almost the same. point and run roughly parallel with 
each other, but each in its own territory, to the sea. Both railways 
involved heavy loss of native life in the building. 

As a result of this and other capital expenditure, the service on 
French Equatorial Africa’s debt is over 80 per cent of ordinary 
expenditure. 

In the beginning the territory was handed over lock, stock and 
barrel to private monopoly companies, which were badly run and 
quickly went bankrupt. The Government had then to buy them 
out on the usual generous terms of ‘‘compensation’’. 

The natives suffered severely at the hands of the companies— 
the Belgian Congo gained more lurid publicity, but the methods 
of recruiting. were similar in both territories—and when. the 
Government got the territory back it found a decimated native 
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population and, in the words of one angry Governor-General, 

*“‘the destroyed rubber vines”’ 

Like all French African colonies, Equatorial Africa before the 
war was run for the benefit of the mother country, which absorbed 
almost all the exports and sent all the colony’s imports. Forced 
native labour was largely used for building roads.(with heavy loss 
of life) and for growing crops. The French argue that it is better 
to dictate to the natives what they shall grow and how they shall 
grow it, than toleave them to grow their crops haphazardly and 
ruinously, as in the Gold Coast. But this is a one-sided argument ; 
for in the French territories the natives were compelled to grow 
crops exclusively for French consumption. France was chiefly 
interested in getting the imports which suited her best. 

Though the educational standards in the French territories are 
certainly no higher than anywhere else in Africa, it 1s true that 
natives, if they are lucky enough to get an education, can rise to 
almost any post—can even sit in the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris. The present Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa, 
M. Eboue, is a full-blooded negro, a fact which appalled South 
Africans, who read about the very gallant part he had played in 
this war first, and only saw his picture afterwards. In all the 
African colonies except the British, the natives meet with no legal 
colour bar. The continental Powers share the zeal for assimilating 
which made the Portuguese solemnly create Bantu dukes and 
marquises in the fifteertth century. ’ 

But there is another side to this story. In British West Africa, 
in Uganda, Nyasaland and Tanganyika, the colour bar is going, 
though not in Kenya, the Rhodesias and South Africa. And in all 
British territories the natives are free, even though in some it is 
only freedom to starve. But in the French and other colonies the 
natives have little legal freedom. They are compelled by the law 
(o do this, that and the other. The few who manage to rise from 
the ranks have a brighter future than their counterparts in British 
colonies ; but the masses are as a rule much worse off than their 
counterparts in British colonies. 
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Tue FRENCH MANDATES 


France has two mandates in Africa—the Gameroons and Togo. 
As with the British mandates over similar strips of territory, there 
is little practical distinction between these and outright posses- 
sions. A report had to be submitted to the League of Nations before 
the war ; but that was all. 

There are 2,000,000 natives and 2,000 Europeans in the Freiich 
Cameroons, which are four times the size of the British mandate. 
The territory: exports- cocoa, palm kernels and palm oil. Like 
every other part of Africa, it was hit by the depression, the quan- 
tity of exports falling by a quarter, but the value falling by half. 
As a refreshing change, the public debt charges amount to only 
about 3 per cent of expenditure; but then, there has been little 
or no development. 

The Togo Mandate is much smaller; there are only 764,000 
natives. The exports are the same. Here again the story is one of 
little or no development. The mandates remain backward en- 
claves in a backward continent. 


THe BELGIAN Conco 


Though smaller than French Equatorial Africa, the Belgian 
Congo is twice the size of South Africa @nd half the size of all 
Europe—a vivid illustration of the enormous dimensions of Africa. 

But this huge territory is crippled by sleeping sickness, malaria, 
inadequate transport, enormous distances from world markets, 
insufficient capital and a large public debt—in 1935 it was found 
necessary to resort to a colonial lottery in an attempt to cover the 
financial deficit. The Congo, in fact, just like French West and 
Equatorial Africa and many another African territory, demon- 
strates the effects of trying to run a huge, backward, easily con- 
quered land on a shoe-string. 

There are 11,000,000 natives in the Congo and about 30,000 
Europeans. Rubber and ivory accounted for nearly all the ex- 
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ports in the early days of the century and in 1910 still formed 70 
per cent. Copper and diamonds have now taken their place. 

About 200 private companies operate in the Congo, but 75 per 
cent of the capital is controlled by four financial groups, the big- 
gest being the Société Générale, in which the Government is a share- 
holder. The S.G. controls three railways, three general companies, 
two banks, twelve mining companies, six plantations, three 
finance companies, eleven industrial ‘and commercial companies 
and one real-estate company. It controls almost all the copper, 
diamonds, radium, cement and gold, leaving the other groups 
nowhere. The highly organised Société Générale has made minerals 
pay, but has failed with agriculture and plantations. It possesses 
a complete, stranglehold monopoly. Foreigners are not allowed 
to participate. There is no incentive to improvement by com- 
petition, and it is probable that the S.G. conceals behind its 
imposing fagade many of the bureaucratic weaknesses common to 
all monopolies. 

The Congo holds third place in the world as an exporter of 
palm oil, the other two being Nigeria and (before the war) the 
Dutch East Indies. This is largely due to the activities of Lever 
Brothers’ subsidiary, the Société des Huileries du Congo Belge. 

About 700,000 natives grow cotton; Europeans grow coffee. 

Native taxation is heavy. Although large profits have been 
made. from the minerals in the Congo, native taxation actually 
brings in more than European income and company taxation; 
rather less than customs and excise (which themselves form part of 
indirect taxation, bearing especially heavily on the natives). | 

Stanley, the explorer who found Dr. Livingstone, was sent to 
the Congo in 1879 by the International African Association. 
Stanley’s famous meeting with Livingstone has tended to make 
him a.romantic figure. In reality he was a martinet with a streak 
of brutality in him. ‘“‘Stanleyville’ was occupied in 1883, and 
Stanley proceeded to negotiate 400 treaties with the native chiefs. 
In the following year the United States recognised the new 
‘‘State” under King Leopold of the Belgians, and the other 
Powers followed suit at the Berlin tonference of 1885. 
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There then began a period of naked and unashamed exploita- 
‘tion of resources, both natural and human, which was to shock the 
world when the story was finally told. Leopold lost no time in 
organising the ‘‘development’”’ of his new territory. Private con- 
cessions over huge areas were farmed out to companies. In all the 
companies the State had a large share. In 1908 an international 
commission exposed the tremendous abuses which had taken 
place. One of those face-saving comedies so dear to European 
politicians when caught on the run was then enacted. The 
companies were assailed in Belgium. The State announced 
that it would itself take over the ‘Congo Free State’’. The com- 
panies, however, were bought out, at fabulous sums—having 
already made fabulous profits. The comedy was that the State 
had shared fully in these profits and was at least equally to blame 
for what had occurred. 

The Belgian Government lost little time in handing over the 
development of the territory to fresh private companies, includ- 
ing the Hutlertes du Congo. The curtain, which had been lifted for 
a brief moment on African exploitation, fell again. Because one 
lot of companies had been bought out and another lot installed, 
it was apparently imagined tliat all the abuses would forthwith 
cease. None of the companies, however, was in it for its health. 
Labour trouble certainly continued until the outbreak of this war, 
though the outside world got to know very little about it. In 1930 
it/was laid down that only 10 per. cent of the adult males could be 
recruited for labour away from their’ villages, and a further 15 
per cent for “local labour”—a wise policy, but a good indication 
of what must have been going on to make it necessary to pass 
this measure. For only when the African food-crop economy is 
in the acutest danger will African Governments take steps likely 
to harm the mining and other interests on which, after all, they 
depend for a large part of their revenue. There is in any case no 
certainty that the new law remains anything more than a paper 
decree. 

Wild rubber has practically disappeared oe the Congo as a 
result of the exploitation under Leopold. But Congo copper, with 
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the adjacent area in Northern Rhodesia, forms over one-third of 
the world’s known resources. There is also in the Congo a rich 
uranium mine, the chief source of radium. Diamonds have been 
found in large quantities; in an area of 150,000 square miles, 
alluvial deposits extend from the Kasai River to Angolia, the 
largest diamond-field in the world.. 

Several thousand natives are employed at the great Katanga 
copper mines. Almost alone in Africa, the Belgians have faced 
the problem of native mine-workers coming from the villages and 
settling down at their new place of work. In South Africa the 
350,000 gold-mine natives are housed in compounds on the Rand. 
They are compelled to leave their wives and families in the kraals. 
As they are away from home for the greater part of the year, this 
practice tends to ruin morals as well as native agriculture. The 
Belgians have decided to make the miners permanent dwellers in 
the mine settlement, and have built villages, closely modelled on 
the natives’ own homes, where they may live with their families. 
As in most big mining centres in Africa, medical attention is pro- 
vided on what is, for Africa, a lavish scale. The miners’ children 
also receive a fairly sound primary education. Whether the 
second generation will accept being treated as well-tended 
machines for production in their own country, while all the profits 
flow overseas, is a question that has still to be answered. 

There is another side to the employment of natives and their 
treatment in the Congo. Facts are hard to come by; investigation 
is not exactly encouraged. But reliable authorities, including Sir 
Alan Pim, say that the territory’s railways, which were necessary 
to develop the mineral resources, were built with compulsory 
labour, and the mortality was very high. Compulsion is also used 
for the growing of specified crops. These crops feed the industrial 
area of Katanga. The Belgians argue that the natives must be 
compelled to do these things for their own good; but private 
companies, not the natives, reap most of the benefit. 

There is no colour bar in the Congo. Theoretically, natives 
have open access to all jobs. But there is no provision that native 
cngine-drivers, for example, should be paid according to their 
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skill. On the contrary, they are paid according to their “‘custo- 
mary’ standard of living, which is very low. As there is little 
European settlement in the Gongo—no European stays there for 
any length of time—the Belgian Government does not have to 
protect white labour against the natives. As in the French terri-: 
tories, the relations before the war between the mother country 
and the colony were strictly mercantilist. ; 

The Government of the Congo formally admit¢ the: para- 
mountcy of native interests. Administration is by indirect rule, 
chiefs, headmen and councils of elders working under European 
supervision. There is an advisory commission for the protection 
of natives, composed of European officials, members of the judi- 
clary and missionaries. The poll tax on Africans varies from 3s. 
to 10s., and a progressive tax is paid on each wife. The natives-do 
not get part of this tax back to spend on their own administration 
(as is done under the system of indirect rule operating in the 
British colonies) ; but they pay an extra tax which goes into native 
treasuries administered by natives under European supervision. 
The treasuries also collect fines imposed by native courts and 
royalties paid by Europeans on certain products. With the money, 
the native treasuries keep up roads,. pay native policemen, and 
buy palm-oil presses and dairy machinery. / 

Since 1941 the treasuries have been collecting the native taxes 
themselves, owing to the shortage of European personnel. Total 
or partial remission of tax is granted to tribes or villages affected 
by drought or sickness. \ 

_ The schools, as is usual in Africa, are chiefly run by missionaries. 
‘They concentrate on giving a rudimentary education to the broad 
masses rather than training an élite. But a comment by Mr. A. 
de Bauw, a Belgian official, speaking in 1943, is significant. ‘‘Our 
greatest effort goes to trade schools,’’ he said. ‘It should be borne 
in mind that climatic conditions prevent the European from doing 
heavy manual work.” Natives are trained to be carpenters, furni- 
ture makers, blacksmiths, plumbers, mechanics, printers, tailorsand 
shoemakers. ‘“This technical follows elementary education and to 
our mind is quite sufficient for the present,” said Mr. de Bauw. 
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In thé Belgian Congo railway engines are driven by Bantus; 
all stationmasters and foremen are black except at the large 
centres, all railway gangers are natives, postmen, telegraph 
operators and telephonists are natives, and thousands of native 
typists and clerks work in Government and private offices. In 
nearly all engineering works and shops, machine-tools are tended 
by natives. In Leopoldville the cotton-spinning and weaving 
mills, whose output reaches 29,000,000 yards of cloth a year, 
employ 3,500 Africans and about 100 Europeans. African wages 
vary between 255. and £ 10amonth. _. 

~The Belgian Congo is thus on the road to manufacturing 
industry. ‘Some observers think it may be destined to wield indus- 
trial primacy in Central and West Africa. To build on a founda» 
tion of internal trade is a sound principle. Nigeria and Tangan- 
yika_ are following the same road. The war has undoubtedly given 
a great stimulus to internal trade in Africa. It remains to be seen 
whether after the war the Belgian Government will revert to 
mercantilist practices, which are inimical to the development of 
manufacturing iridustries in the colonies. Even if this does not 
happen, the chronic shortage of capital will set a definite limit to 
progress, unless Belgium is willing, and able, to set up a Colonial 
Development Fund on the British model.  ~ 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


Belgium got the mandate over the sultanates in 1922, and con- 
trols the territory on the British model of indirect rule. That is to 
say, the native chiefs are given a good deal of local authority, and 
act with their counsellors as local governments do in Britain. 
The main lines are, of course, laid down by the central authorities. 
It is doubtful if indirect rule has ever been carried in any foreign 
territory in Africa to the point practised in some British territories, 
where the native authorities have their own treasuries and courts. 

The European population is about 1,000; there are over 
3,000,000 natives. Ruanda-Urundi, on account of its high alti- 
tude, is the only area in the Congo suited for cattle-raising. 
Hides and skins therefore predominate in the mandate’s exports. 
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Tin has been discovered, and attempts were made before the war 
to develop cotton- and coffee-growing. 


Portugal, the earliest colonising Power, has three territories in 
Africa: tiny Portuguese Guinea, an insignificant enclave between 
Gambia and French Guinea; Angola, farther down the west 
coast, and, facing Angola across the breadth of Africa, Mozam- 
bique, on the east coast. ; 


PorTUGUESE ANGOLA 

With an area of 484,000 square miles, the territory is inhabited 
by 3,000,000 natives, 58,000 whites, and 20,000 half-castes. The 
climate is surprisingly cool and pleasant, and the potential wealth 
is considerable. Coffee, sugar, sisal, palm oil, maize and cotton 
are all grown, and have good prospects. 

But the colony is hampered by lack of capital, lack of settlers 
and (before the war) fluctuating world prices. Diamonds account 
for 32 per cent of the exports, and the diamond company has 
enterprisingly made a big loan to the State for the development of 
the colony. But this is only a drop in the bucket. Until sufficient 
capital can be raised to try the experiment, it is impossible to say 
whether Angola can be properly developed and made to pay. 
And Portugal has no capital. 


PoRTUGUESE MOZAMBIQUE 

Not much capital has been invested in this territory either, even 
by. African standards, most of what-there is being British. The 
most important feature of the country’s economic life is the inter- 
national transit traffic through the port of Lourenco Marques, a 
steamily damp town of dingy white buildings, boasting a casino 
which before the war attracted the idle rich from the Rand. 
Through Lourenco Marques, Rhodesia exports copper, asbestos, 
chrome, zinc and maize, and Nyasaland exports tobacco, tea and 
cotton. The city is also an insportant port for the Transvaal. — 

The colony lives on the freight charges, and on the native labour 
supplied under contract to the gold-mines. South African ports 
have had to stand back to give precedence to Lourenco Marques, 
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as, if the Portuguese do not get the concessions they want, they. 
politely remind the Union Government that they have the power 
to stop the flow of native labour to the Rand mines. When the 
natives return from the mines with their accumulated pay, the 
Portuguese authorities calmly claim a proportion as their right. 

The natives, in fact, are used as a bargaining weapon for‘a share 
ef the railway and harbour traffic of South Africa, and are then 
made to pay for the privilege. The emigration of the natives 
hinders the development of the colony; but the Portuguese get 
the cash, which apparently is more important than hazardous 
schemes for development of a poor colony with a doubtful future. 

For the colony, lacking capital resources, is also hampered by 
tse-tse fly and an irregular rainfall, which makes farming far too 
much of a gamble for the Portuguese to take it very seriously. 
‘Half the area under cultivation is devoted to cocoa-nuts, sisal and 
sugar-cane, by companies under foreign or mixed control. The 
natives grow ground-nuts, cotton, sesame, maize and rice. 

‘The most important export is ground-nuts. 

There are 4,000,000 natives, 20,000 Europeans and 10,000 
Indians in Mozambique. Conscious perhaps of the economic 
backwardness of the territory, the Portuguese officials make up 
for it by constantly devising grandiloquent schemes on paper for 
its development, and by a great deal of pomp. No speeches are 
more flowery than those made by a Portuguese notability visiting 
the Union of South Africa, or by a South African politician reply- 
ing to a Portuguese one. The reason: ‘not much love is lost be- 
tween the two adjacent territories. | 

During the present war the neutral position of Portugal has 
proved an embarrassment for the South African Governinent; 
For the German Consul sits in Lourenco Marques overlooking t 
harbour, and sends long cables to Berlin describing whag he sees. 
Moreover, Nazi agents in the Union send him by devious routes 
detailed information about Union shipping. Lourence Marques, 
against the will of the Portuguese, who, however, can do nothing 
about .it, is the great clearing-house for German intelligence in 
Africa. 
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Tue PROBLEMS OF East Africa are not-dissimilar from those of 
West Africa. For all Africa suffers from the same deficiencies of 
education, capital, communications and social services. In fact, 
it is difficult to define what are called “‘the East African terri- 
tories’. For example, does the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan come under 
this heading? And should Kenya be grouped with Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland and Uganda? 

The real division is not a geographical one, but a political one. 
Classified thus, Kenya must be grouped with the Rhodesias and 
South Africa as the lands where white settlement has taken place 
and where the chief aim in practice is anything but the welfare 
of the native. inhabitants, whatever Whitehall theorists may say. 
On the other hand, Tanganyika, Uganda and Nyasaland, though 
all possessing white settlers, have taken a different road, and in 
these territories the British principle of trusteeship, and its instru- 
ment, the policy of indirect rule, have been developed to a degree 
higher perhaps than anywhere else in Africa. 

‘ The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is an interesting case apart, a 
separate experiment full of exciting possibilities for the future, 
and is best considered separately. 

In East Africa we. encounter ‘for the first time.a third race 
breaking the pattern of black and white—the industrious brown 
men from India. There are over 100,000 Indians in East Africa, 
and only 50,000 Europeans (there are 14,000,000 natives). British 
capital provided the railways of East Africa, but- Indian labour 
built them. Sir John Kirk said: “But for the Indians, we should 
not be here now’’. He added: ‘‘Drive away the Indians and you 
may shut up East Africa’. Why should they be driven away? One 
answer is that they present a serious racial problem. As the 
natives drive upwards from the primitive state they find their pro- 
gress barred by Indians holding semi-skilled jobs and a trading 
monopoly. In Kenya the problem is further complicated by the 
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fact that’ economic forces-are squeezing Europeans out of the 
status of a white Herrenvolk and into occupations formerly ex- 
clusive to Indians. In Kenya a three-cornered contest threatens. 
In the other East African territories the Europeans are chiefly 
planters, Government officials and missionaries. But this does not 
prevent a struggle between natives and Indians. 

The development of large parts of East Africa is still impos- 
sible, owing to lack of transport and the tse-tse fly. Half of Tan- 
ganyika and large areas of Nyasaland have been depopulated by 
the fly. pest; in addition, large parts of all other East African 
territories are malarious. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


You must be hardy to live long in this territory. The climate 
is among the worst in Africa. This is the country where people 
have to be buried quickly. A grave is known to have been dug as 
a precaution wien it was heard that a person was down with 
fever. 

Cotton is king of the territory. What the French plan to do in 
their western territory, the British have done here. Huge sums 
have been invested in irrigation projects. ‘‘Economic progress’, 
says S. Herbert Frankel, ‘‘is based to a greater extent than that 
of any other territory on planned public investment.”’ The motive 
was fear of a shortage of cotton for Britain from other sources. 

On the whole the results have been good, but, like many other 
African countries, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is at the mercy of 
fluctuating world prices for its staple crop. Also, the debt charge 
of £1,000,000 a year is a heavy burden ; in fact, the country would 
be unable to meet the debt service at all without a subsidy from 
the Egyptian Government. Without the subsidy, the annual debt 
charges amounted before the war to 30 per cent of the revenue. 

The development of the territory has deliberately been based. 
on the largest experiment in Africa in peasant production, with 
Government assistance and participation. Irrigation of the Ge- 
zirah was skilfully undertaken, with a due regard for native land 
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rights, all claims being examined before any area was declared 
Government land (neglect of this precaution has led to much 
trouble and suffering in other African territories). Any native- 
owned land which the Government needed was taken over on a 
forty years’ lease at 25. an acre, which was above the current rate. 

The Sudan Plantation Syndicate, a private company, was given 
a concession over 300,000 acres for twenty years, on the under- 
standing, however, that it would finance the settlement of peasant 
cultivators and act as agricultural manager, in return for a share 
in the cotton crop. Land rights remain with the Government and 
with native freeholders; there has been no permanent alienation 
to the company. The cotton is grown in a four-year rotation, and 
the acreage is divided into small holdings. 

~The Government arranges for the water supply, and takes 35 

per cent of the gross yield. The natives, who provide the labour, 
get 40 per cent of the gross yield. From this is deducted the cost 
of ginning and. marketing, but the natives have tax-free benefits 
from any other crops they may grow on the irrigated land. ‘The 
company gets the remaining 25 per cent of the yield. It makes 
cash advances to the cultivators as well as erecting buildings and 
supervising the work. | 

Here in the Sudan, with its population of over five and a half 
million natives and 7,000 Europeans, an experiment is obviously 
being conducted which is of the utmost significance for the future 
of Africa. There is nothing quite like it anywhere else in the con- 
tinent ; it represents a clean break with an all-too-familiar pattern. 

Government participation ensures profit-sharing by the native 
peasantry ; and it has been suggested that the triple partnership 
of State, landlord and peasant might well be extended to other 
territories, particularly Kenya, where, however, the white settlers, 
who have their own way of handling the local population, would 
almost certainly fight against such a scheme. 

Ifthe Sudan had had the advantage of low interest rates, 
instead of having had, like most African territories, to borrow 
abroad at high rates as a result of the failure of the British Govern- 


ment to arrange for planned and co-ordinated borrowing, its 
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financial position would be much brighter than it is. But even as 
things are, the people were rated before the war as being more 
contented and probably more prosperous than in most other parts 


of Africa. 


TANGANYIKA 


The national anthem is sung to the tune of “Clementine” — 
Tanganyika, Tanganyika, oh my Darling Clementine. The 
country is three times the size of thé United Kingdom. Largest 
and most populous of all the British East African territories, it 
has 5,000,000 Africans, 23,500 Indians and 9,000 Europeans. 

But in ‘Tanganyika majority rule 1s not by human beings, but 
by the tse-tse fly. “Are we’’, demanded Major Church, “‘going 
to surrender these huge tracts of country to the domination of an 
insect?’ History will supply the answer. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to combat the fly; but the task is slow and hard, 
chiefly because of lack of capital. So far the fly has been more 
successful than its would-be exterminators. It makes advances 
every year. It is advancing in Rhodesia and Nyasaland too. It 
is bad in Uganda. 

When the tse-tse fly appears at.the borders of native cultivation, 
and a few cattle fall sick, the natives desert their homes and drive 
their cattle away in search of fly-free country. In a few years 
there is no trace of cultivation where a village once stood. The 
bush spreads rapidly—and the fly lives best in bush. “‘Thus”, 
writes Julian Huxley, “it consolidates its gains, and begins to 
make fresh advances into hitherto unconquered territory.” 

Where the whole-hearted co-operation of the natives has been 
secured in the task of driving out the fly, tracts of country have 
been reclaimed. But:on the whole the fly has succeeded in driving 
the natives into ever more crowded areas, where their beasts de- 
stroy the soil, and ultimately create new areas of devastation. 
The fly lives on game and in the bush. It is impossible to destroy 
all the game. The bush covers whole areas, each the size of 
France. Barriers of cleared bush are best, for the flies will not 
breed in a cleared areq. 
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The tse-tse fly always makes for a moving object, and therefore 
motor-cars may spread the plague. Cars may carry them from 
infested to non-infested areas. (In the same way, the mosquito 
which confers yellow fever on its host prevented the development 
of air transport in some parts of Africa ; territories were reluctant 
to allow planes to land which might bring a terrible visitor from 
a mosquito area.) Native fly patrols stop cars in Tanganyika and 
catch the flies, if any, with butterfly nets. But here race prejudice 
enters to complicate the work of science. White drivers some- 
times refuse to stop for “‘niggers’’. 

Tanganyika has two exotic possessions : Government House, 
which was built after the last war to impress the population with 
British superiority to the Germans (although the scientific and 
medical services, which they had begun were neglected for 
years), whose architectural style suggests Wembley, and whose 
porticos are illumiriated at night with salmon-pink lights; and 
Kilimanjaro. Of the two, Kilimanjaro is probably the more 
impressive. 

Julian Huxley has described the mountain, hanging “in the 
tropical night, the snows shining as if with their own light”. 
There are over 4,000 feet of vertical forest zone. Starting above 
the enormous cultivated slopes of the mountain, ‘‘you could stow 
Ben Nevis away between the forest limits, and then pile two Ben 
Nevises on top, and still not have reached the summit’’. 

Five miles of road cover 2,500 vertical feet to the lower forest 
limit. This road was built by the Chagga tribe, to facilitate the 
marketing of their coffee. They did the whole thing unaided, 
estimating the gradients entirely by eye. The result is an excellent 
motor road. 

The enterprising Chagga have also built ten-mile-long furrows 
to bring water to their lands from springs high up in the forest. 
Sometimes elephants trample down the banks. The flow of water 
stops, and native parties have first to locate and then té repair the 
damage. Before the European arrived, the natives had formed a 
sort of water rights association, which_dictates each_ man’s share 
of water. 
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The Chagga have other customs scarcely less unusual in 
African tribes. For example, the Chagga women carry grass all 
the way from the plains up the mountain to the cows, which are 
kept in dark huts and never let out, so that their hooves grow 
long and claw-like. The reason: there are diseases on the plain 
to Which cattle succumb, so the Chagga prefer to keep their cattle 
on the mountain and carry their grazing to them. 

Other tribes are equally enterprising. Thus the Wabugwe and 
the Wambulu are neighbours. The Wabugwe have a superstitious 
fear of twins, and used to leave them in the bush to die. The 
Wambulu have no such prejudice, and their birth-rate is low. So 
the Wabugwe leave their unwanted twins at an agreed place, and 
the Wambulu adopt them. 

Arusha; in a country of bush and big game, primitive tribes and 
volcanic hills, has the distinction of being in the exact centre of 
Africa—2,450 miles from Cape Town, and 2,450 miles from Cairo. 
- Like many Africans, the natives of Tanganyika are on the 
cattle standard. Just as one shilling is as good as another, so, to 
the African, one beast is as good as another. This naturally pre- 
sents a problem for European administrators. Since the natives 
place the same value on all their cattle, the idea of weeding out 
unfit beasts is alien to them. The result is overcrowding of herds, 
and soil erosion. A vicious circle is set up, because by and by the 
soil becomes so poor that only thin scrub cattle can live on it. If 
the quality of the cattle were improved, they might die of starva- 
tion. The problem then becomes one of improving the grazing 
and the water supply. But the natives’ ideas must be changed too, 
or the improved land would quickly go the way of the old. Both 
tasks are extremely difficult. The first presents financial obstacles, 
the second psychological ones. But just as the magnates of the 
City of London were slowly and reluctantly weaned from their 
faith in the sanctity of the Gold Standard by the facts of harsh 
experience, so the Africans may be’ weaned in time from their 
similar faith in the cattle standard. 

The natives of Tanganyika began to grow coffee before IQI3 
—during the period of German rule. There were fewer than 600 
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native planters in 1922; now there are about 12,000 native 
planters and 200 European planters. There is friction between 
the two. The Europeans have repeatedly alleged that the natives 
fail to keep down pests and weeds. A Government expert investi- 
gated this charge. He reported that in the Kilimanjaro area con- 
ditions on native plantations were better than on white planta- 
tions. The buyers evidently think so too, for before the war the 
natives were getting the same, and in some cases higher, prices 
than the whites. - 

Following the publication of this. Government report in Tan- 
ganyika, a Kenya commission repeated all the exploded fallacies 
and allegations against native growers (although an invisible 
political boundary line is scarcely likely to make much difference 
to the quality of the coffee grown on the slopes of a common 
mountain), and recommended that no one should grow coffee 
unless he paid a £10 a year licence fee. No better illustration 
could be given of the vast difference between the native policies 
of the two territories. | . ‘ 

In 1924 the natives started a coffee-planters’ association, which 
was reorganised in 1932 as the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative 
Union, which has 24,000 members and owns 7,000,000 trees, 
Disappointment caused by the fall in world prices, and the con- 
sequent repercussions on the union’s finances, led to trouble, 
which the white planters did their best to exploit. It is probable, 
however, that the union will continue in existence ; in Tanganyika 
the white settlers do not, fortunately, have the last word. 

Coffee is of considerable importance to both natives and whites. 
Sisal is dominated by Europeans and Indians. Cotton is almost 
entirely a native industry. All these crops have suffered severely 
from fluctuations in world prices. In a slump, the value -of the 
exports always falls much more than the quantity. 

The trade returns provide little clue to the true level of Tangan- 
yika’s economic activity. Before the war imports totalled only 
about £3,500,000 and exports about the same. Japan sold more 
than she bought, and attempts to redress the balance by keeping out 
cheap Japanese goods had disastrous results, for, deprived of cheap 
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Japanese shoes, and unable to buy dear British ones, the natives 
contracted hookworm, which attacks the bare feet. 

Before the war there were in Tanganyika 4,000 British people, 
3,000 Germans and 1,000 miscellaneous Europeans—mostly 
Greeks. 

Most of the 5,000,000 natives are engaged in self-subsistence 
cultivation. They have not been much affected by the white man’s 
industries—yet. Before 1932, gold production was negligible. 
Just before the war, however, it had grown to a fairly respectable 
volume. But Tanganyika i is unlikely to give the world a second 
Rand. 

When the,Great Depression hit ‘Tanganyika, her exports told a 
story which illustrates the ups and downs of a typical African 
colony. Although the total of sisal exported actually increased 
from 36,000 to 60,500 tons, the value fell from £1,500,000 to 
£698,000. The total of cotton exported increased from 72,000 to 
100,000 centals—but the value fell from £500,000 to £180,000. 
Coffee suffered similarly. By 1936 everything had recovered, 
except coffee. But the loss in revenue to the territory was 
immense. 

Tanganyika’s debt charges amount to a quarter of the total 
revenue. Two-thirds of the money borrowed was spent on rail- 
ways. In addition to the debt charges, there are heavy fixed 
administration charges to be faced on account of Government and 
social services—costs whose burden on a large, undeveloped terri- 
tory, where native health is poor and civilisation is scarcely 
begun, looms all the Jarger when foolish extravagances like 
Government House are remembered. | | 

Other products of Tanganyika are ground-nuts, cocoa, sesame, 
beeswax, ghee, tobacco, grains, hides and skins. Ghee is a sort 
of butter. 

Only one child in ten gets any education at all in Tanganyika ; 
and only one child in twenty-five gets any sort of education\ 
beyond the elementary reading-and-writing stage. 

Tabora, a Government school for the sons of chiefs, has been 


called the Eton of rene aye Here future native administrators 
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are taught football, the use of ploughs, accountancy, book-keeping 
and law. Tabora presents the old puzzle of education in Africa: 
should the slender resources available be devoted to providing a 
good education for an élite, who may then gradually pass on their 
knowledge, or should a very elementary education be spread over 
all the people right away? The danger of the first course is to 
drive a wedge between the new educated élite, who are bound to 
be in a tiny minority, and the mass of the primitive tribes. This 
has already occurred in Africa, with unhappy results. The danger 
of the second is that it takes too long to be any good. Children 
who get only a reading-and-writing education, crammed perhaps 
into a few years, do not grow up appreciably more civilised than 
children who have had no education at all. 

The obvious way out is to supply more funds for education, so 
that both courses can be pursued simultaneously ; but education 
is financed on a shoe-string in all parts of Africa. 

Tanganyika is trying hard to follow both ‘roads. Thus, in 
addition to Tabora there are other schools, such as Malangali, 
in the south, which aims lower than Tabora, but teaches more 
pupils. 

. Then there is Moshi, under the snow cone of Kibo on the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro. This school is a boardirig-school which accommo- 
dates about 200 boys, aged ten to eighteen. They are divided into 
five tribes, corresponding to houses in an English public school, 
with the older boys as prefects. Each “‘tribe’’ has its own dormi- 
tories, kitchen, dining-room and sitting-room. 

Perhaps that conjures up pictures of tuxury. The ‘‘dormi- 
tories’ are oblong sleeping-huts with eight or ten iron bedsteads, 
with a strip of canvas for mattress. Julian Huxley says some visit- 
ing white settlers. complained about the canvas strips ; they said 
this was ‘“‘pampering the native’. The “dining-room’’ is a large 
thatched shelter without walls, where the boys squat on the floor— 
there are no chairs—and eat their dinners of mealie meal or 
cooked bananas. ‘Even the collegé'at Winchester 500 years ago,” 
says Huxley, “with its wooden platters and the rest, cannot have 
been so primitive.”’ 
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An elder of the Masai tribe once visited the school. He asked 
how much the whole thing cost. “‘£{10,000,”’ he was told. ‘‘All 
right,” said the old man calmly, “T’ll buy it for my son.”’ As it 
happened, he could have done it ; for he owned cattle worth 
many times that amount. 

At Mpwapwa, on the edge of the hills in the central province— 
Stanley passed through it on his way to find Livingstone—stand 
a group of buildings of great significance for the future of Africa. 
Here is the headquarters of the veterinary department, where 
hundreds of thousands of vaccination doses are kept in reserve for 
the whole territory. Anti-rinderpest serum is bottled and stored 
like beer in a brewery. There is an elementary school, and a 
boarding-school, and also a native teachers’ training centre. This 
combination of academic education and science is probably the 
sort of amalgam that Afri¢a most needs. It is no use teaching 
Africans merely to plough and do handicrafts, and exclude them 
from the heritage of Western culture, as some white settlers would 
like to do. On the other hand, formal Western educational 
methods can be carried too far. In African schools are still to be 
found text-books teaching young Africans of the usefulness of 
sparrows to the farmer—in a land where sparrows are totally 
unknown. In the Gold Coast, the brighter and wealthier African 
students are taught to perform Greek plays and to read Latin— 
accomplishments of little relevance to the African scene. _ 

Tanganyika is one of the homes of the famous principle of 
indirect rule. Since 1925, the Native Authority has been the unit 
of local government. The N.A. consists usually of the chief'and 
the elders, who form a sort of council. The area of a Native 
Authority may vary from tiny districts of 1,000 people—mere 
villages—to sultanates with a quarter of a million inhabitants. 
The chiefs are sometimes hereditary, sometimes elected. They 
are not appointed by the Governor, but recognised by him; an 
important distinction. 

Local common law is being written down for the first time, so 
that in due course a full-blown legal system may be developed out 
of the original tribal codes. African law prevails. In the Musoma 
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district a man was caught stealing another’s urine, presumably 
in order to bewitch him. He was fined ros. by the native court, 
for witchcraft. The European district officer upheld the verdict. 

Formerly the district officer had to conduct the court proceed- 
ings himself. This meant endless travel and long hours in the hot 
sun, debating cases—natives love litigation. Now he merely goes 
through the records of the native court, and has the power— 
seldom exercised—of reversing verdicts or calling for a new 
hearing of a case. 

- The natives are being encouraged gradually to take over the 
practical governing of their own country, in their own way, under 
their own laws; while education will gradually open the way to 
modification of those laws in a Western direction. The district 
officer who upheld the witchcraft verdict probably argued that 
to reverse it would be a challenge to prevailing native thought; 
but that with time the natives themselves will cease to believe that 
possession of a man’s urine gives the possessor any power over 
him, and the belief in witchcraft will simply die out. 

Kenya howls with delight whenever a native chief in Tangan- 
yika is caught peculating. The natives have their own treasuries, 
and embezzlement is not entirely unknown. The people of Kenya 
apparently forget that European company directors also some- 
times find themselves in court. The cardinal principle of indirect 
rule, insisted on by Lord Lugard, who is chiefly responsible for 
it, is that the natives must be allowed to make mistakes, to have 
responsibility, and to pay the penalty for misuse of it. For that 
is how people learn. 

Huxley has described a native court in Tanganyika. “We took 
our seats on the dais; the four judges, who with natural and digni- 
fied courtesy had risen and greeted us, sat down again, the case 
went on, and I had an opportunity to look about me. The presi- 
dent of the court was a very fine-looking old man whose big oblong 
face testified to an admixture of Arab blood with the Bantu stock. 
Then there was another elderly man, also grave and dignified, 
and a muscular, powerful young fellow, more purely negroid. 
The last of the four, to my intense surprise, was a woman; and 
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not an old woman, either, but a woman of 25'or 30, with an 
aristocratic cast of features and a very decorative cotton print 
swathed round her slim body. When the time came to give judg- 
ment on the case (a straightforward affair of stealing goats) she 
spoke i in her turn, with a perfect assurance.’ 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that, whatever its defects, the 
policy of indirect rule which was responsible for that court con- 
i pik api for Africa. It fits into the African back- 
ground, for in that continent more than in many lands women 
possess poise and authority, and are far from being chattels. A 
comparison with Soviet Russia inevitably passes through the mind. 
In this respect, both fropical Africa and Russia are ahead of 
Britain itself. In South Africa, even European women have few 
rights, and no property rights when they are married, unless they 
make special provision for it by ante-nuptial contract. 

Indirect rule has its problems. For example, the elected or 
hereditary chiefs and their elders often belong to the older, purely 
tribal generation; and a clash emerges between them and the 
new educated class possessing no traditional status. If the Gov- 
ernment upholds the chiefs, it may impede Westernisation ; if it 
upholds the educated types, it may disrupt tribal life too swiftly. 
But compared with other parts of Africa, indirect rule in the 
territories where it prevails is almost certainly a great step for- 
ward. For it recognises that, though all men may not be equal, 
they are all entitled to equal rights, including the right of 
responsibility. 


- NYASALAND 


Wedged between Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and Portu- 
guese East Africa, few African territories have more ridiculous 
boundaries than the 500-mile-long, 50-to-100-mile-wide strip of 
land that is called. Nyasaland Protectorate. It is a ripe illustra- 
tion of how the continent has been carved up by the European 
Powers. For the political boundaries in Africa seldom or never 
have any relation to the natural divisions among Africans them- 
selves. They frequently cut clean across tribal lines, leaving half 
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of a tribe under the rule of one Power and the other half under 
the rule of another Power. That is crazy, but unfortunate. But 
a harsher term than unfortunate must surely be reserved for 
boundaries laid down between strips of territory owned or man- 
aged by the same Power. The result is the creation of uneconomic 
strips of land, each burdened by far too high overhead. expenses 
and wilfully duplicated costs of government ; and the craziness of 
the pattern gets to the certifiable stage when, as in some British 
territories, the excuse of artificial administrative lines is seized to 
erect tariffs in one territory against another territory. 

The dominant feature of Nyasaland from the physical point of 
view is a deep, trough-like depression which traverses the territory 
from end to end. The greater part of the trough is filled with 
Lake Nyasa; the remainder by the Shire River valley. This 500- 
mile-long trough is part of the great Rift Valley. The Rift system 
extends nearly 2,000 miles, from south of the Zambesi to the 
Sudan and Abyssinia. All the great African lakes except Lake 
Victoria lie in the Rift—Nyasa (twice the size of Lake Ontario), 
Tanganyika, Kivu and the rest. The Rift system has fascinated 
scientists, who have calculated that the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden are probably also a part of it. And from the Red Sea there 
runs northwards another typical Rift Valley, comprising the 
Gulf of Akaba, the Dead Sea, the Jordan Valley and the Gulf 
of Galilee. Nyasaland, therefore, is connected with a system of 
strange cracks in the earth’s surface, extending for fully 6,000 
miles and girdling a quarter of the planet’s circumference. 

There are 1,800 Europeans, 1,400 Indians and 1,600,000 natives 
in Nyasaland. The tobacco industry, the Government service, 
missions, trading and plantations absorb the Europeans and 
Indians. About 80,000 Africans grow cotton and about 50,000 
grow tobacco, as independent producers. But an equivalent 
number—130,000, or a full quarter of the adult males—are absent 
from Nyasaland, working in other territories. The majority go to 
Southern Rhodesia. More Africans, in fact, , get paid employment 
outside the territory than in it. 

What are the reasons for this mass emigration? There i is the 
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love of travel and adventure, which is highly developed in all 
Africans. But the chief pressure ig ecormic. The land has been 
exhausted by deforestation and soil erosion. In the north it is 
imspossible to earn the money to pay taxes without going out to 
earn wages, because the land 3s undeveloped. Naturally it never 
will be developed if the people are always forced to leave it. 
Taxation sets up a vicidus circle. But then the British Govern- 
ment has decreed that coloqial expenditure must be paid out of 
colonial yevenue; so the land must remain undeveloped so that 
taxes shall be paid to—develop the land! 

than half Nyasaland—the northern half—is “‘dead land’’. 
Its agricultural potentialities have never been seriously examined. 
Production is carried on as far north as Dowa. There it stops. 

Not much private capital has been sunk in Nyasaland. Public 
money forms 85 per cent of the total invested ; most of it has been 
spent on railways. The public debt is over £5,000,000 (the total 
trade of the territory was valued before the war at about 
£1,500,000). In 1935 the Zambesi Bridge was completed, linking 
the territory by rail with Beira, the third most important harbour 
in Africa. This was expected to speed up development ; adminis- 
trators could only cross their fingers and hope that development 
would be quick enough to pay the charges on the debt. 

The Bledisloe Commission recommended Nyasaland’s amal- 
gamation with Northern Rhodesia. They are economically cqgm- 
plementary, because Nyasaland depends entirely on agriculture, 
and Northern Rhodesia is rapidly becoming an industrial country 
dependent on copper. But there is a political barrier. The Afri- 
cans in Northern Rhodesia are dominated by the white settlers ; 
the Africans in Nyasaland may be poor and neglected, may have 
to work in another country most of the time anyway, but they are 
free. Exactly the same problem arises in discussions of the amal- 
gamation of the two Rhodesias, or the incorporation of the High 
Commission territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land in the Union of South Africa. The Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia are less free than those of Nyasaland, but freer than 
their brothers in Southern Rhodesia. The Basutos, though they 
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work in the Union, would prefer not to come under Union rule. 
The objections of these «Africans to amalgamation have been 
listened to by the British Government, which has so far respected 
them, much to the indignation of the white settler countries, who 
do not see why ‘“‘niggers’”’ should have any say in the matter. 

Nyasaland is small, but the variations of soil, climate and rain- 
fall are enormous., There are no uniform areas of any size; crops 
which will grow in one part will-be quite useless a few miles away. 
It must all be put down to the general queerness of the -Rift 
country. 

Livingstone discovered Lake Nyasa in 1859. Scottish mission- 
aries have made the Nyasalanders among the most educated 
natives in Africa. The missionaries reversed Gresham’s Law; they 
substituted legitimate commerce for the slave-trade, and the good 
drove out the bad. 

“‘The idea of a colony as the term is usually understood cannot 
be entertained,’’ wrote Livingstone in 1864. ‘“The English races 
cannot compete in manual labour of any kind with the natives, 
but they can take a leading part in managing the land, improving 
the quality, increasing the quantity, and extending the variety of 
the products of the soul, and by taking a leading part in trade and. 
all public matters. So the Englishman would be an unmixed 
advantage to everyone below and around him, for he could fill 
a place now practically vacant.’ 

It is interesting to see if this is what has happened, and to com- 
pare what has taken place with developments in the ‘white 
settler’? countries. 

The 1,800 Europeans hold over a million eee Nyasaland in 
freehold and almost 90,000 acres-in leasehold. The rest of the 
territory is native trust land, vested in the Secretary of State and 
‘“‘administered and controlled for the use and benefit of the 
natives of the protectorate’’. But in fact the bulk of the popula- 
tion, most of the natives and all the Europeans, are in the 
southern half of the protectorate, away from the ‘“‘dead north”’. 
At first it seems that development has taken the same course as in 


the “‘white settler’ countries, where, as we shall see, the most use- 
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less and arid tracts of land are held “‘in trust’’ for the natives, 
who in practice are forced to work on highly onerous terms for 
European farmers. 

This, in actual fact, very nearly happened in Nyasaland. The 
European landowners tried to demand labour service in lieu of 
rent from the natives who, having no land of their own, *‘squatted”’ 
on the land occupied by the Europeans. Labour service is a 
thirteenth-century device which has been revived and which 
flourishes in the “white settler’? countries of twentieth-century 
Africa ; the thirteenth-century term for it was serfdom. In Nyasa- 
land the British Goverpment intervened and made labour service 
illegal. ” 

But the Europeans still owned the land; and the Government 
failed to take steps to compel the Europeans to employ the land- 
less natives as tenants. The Europeans, who could not get labour 
service, refused to accept crop and cash rents, and ejected the 
natives. In the ‘‘white settler’? countries, when alienation of land 
to Europeans results in the creation of a large black proletariat, 
‘reserves’ are created. These are generally carved out of the 
‘most useless and arid land available, and they are, in fact, little 
more. than compounds upon which the Europeans draw for labour 
on their own terms. Now observe what happened in Nyasaland 

The Nyasaland Commission turned its face against reserves. 
“We believe’, it stated, categorically, “‘that the institution of 
reserves, by which we mean the collection of large numbers of 
natives in defined areas, would be an unwarrantable interference 
with the free occupation by the people of their native land.” 

The keynote of Nyasaland policy is to allow the natives to work 
on European farms or in industry, as they wish, but to protect 
them against exploitation. Tenants may now render labour ser- 
vice in lieu of rent if they wish; but they are guaranteed security 
of tenure—contracts extending over five years. Labour is paid for 
at a controlled rate of wages. The service rendered must not 
exceed six months, and must be distributed between the ‘‘wet”’ 
season (when the planting is done) and the dry season, when the 
harvesting is done, thus guaranteeing the native tenants time ie 
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work their own land. Where a European landowner has no work 


' to offer, the natives are not turned off the land, but are given the 


o~ 


opportunity to grow an economic crop. Nyasaland is the only 
East African territory with white settlers where such guarantees 


exist. In Kenya, the Rhodesias and South Africa, labour service 


is the order of the day, and it can be extended at the whim of the 
European landlord over the greater part of the year, and may 
embrace not only the native tenant, but his entire family, so that 
their position is no better than that of serfs. 

This does not mean to say that there is no exploitation in 

Nyasaland. The average income of the 249 Europeans engaged in 
the tobacco industry, for example, is Bee en £500 and £700 a 
year. The average income of the 120,000 natives engaged: as em- 
ployees or as small-holders is 33s. a year. But, although their 
wages are low, the natives at least have some security, which is 
not vouchsafed to their fellows in neighbouring ‘‘white settler” 
territories. 
. Nyasaland has no minerals. If any are ever found, the right of 
working them will belong to the British South Africa Company, 
which in 1936 surrendered its 2,700,000 acres of territory to. the 
Government in return for these rights. But it is doubtful if any 
minerals exist. 

Coffee, cotton, tobacco and tea are the chief export crops. 
Starting from small beginnings, the natjves have increased their 
share in all these craps except tea, and are now responstble for 
the majority of exports—a striking contrast with the other “‘white 
settler” countries, where native production for export is either 
non-existent or is crippled by laws passed by the white settlers 
without consulting the natives. 

Food crops are of primary importance, though they do not 
represent any substantial money income ;-they mean that, what- 
ever happens to exports, the Africans are unlikely to starve. _ 

Like most African territories, Nyasaland has a serious soil- 
erosion problem, which only a careful policy of conservation can. 
solve. But that needs time and money; and money is scarce. 


Amalgamation, so often put forward as a cure for the tesritory’s 
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ills, would probably do the natives more harm than good, for #t 
would ‘bring them into the compound, serfdom system of their 
unfortunate fellows in the “‘white settler’ countries. The natives 
are well aware of this. A better way out is to investigate the agri- 
cultural potentialities of the country, which have never been 
properly studied. More money might be raised for development 
if so much of the profits from tea did not go overseas. The tea 
estates are passing increasingly into the hands of companies whose 
shareholders. have never seen either Africa or a tea plant. The 
least that could be done would be to return to Nyasaland some 
of the taxation which goes into the British Treasury because tea 
profits are taxed at the British end. The British Government 
might also ease the territory’s heavy debt burden by dropping 
the fetish that development can be taken only as far as locally 
raised revenue will permit. For it is that fetish which compels 
African tefritories to borrow abroad at onerous rates of interest, 


UGANDA _ 


In April 1943, Uganda celebrated the jubilee of the British 
Protectorate. Few in Britain paid any attention. Perhaps one 
schoolboy in ten could have pointed to Uganda on the map. Nof 
one adult in a thousand could have told clearly why the pro- 
tectorate was established, or what had happened since, 

When the first British flag was raised at Kampala, Punch pub- 
lished a cartoon showing an unwanted black baby dumped on 
the doorstep of Downing Street. The country was not even cor- 
rectly named by its new rulers ; Uganda i is a Swahili corruption 
of the word Buganda. 

Until 1850 the Baganda, who inhabit Buganda, had never 
heard of Europe or of white men. Explorers visited the territory 
first, to be followed shortly by Protestant, Catholic and Moslem 
missionaries. Before the end of the century the unhappy country 
was the cockpit of three warring factions, each adhering to a dif- 
ferent faith. In 1885 Bishop Hannington was murdered and 
thirty-two of his unfortunate converts were burned at the stake. 
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Uganda was being rapidly Europeanised. A member of the 
Spanish Inquisition would have found himself very much at 
home. 

To restore order, and possibly with an eye to future develop- 
ments, the Imperial British East African Company sent a Mr. 
Jackson to see if he could replace religious fanaticism with sound 
trade. Germany sent Karl Peters. Anxious days followed. ‘The 
Anglo-German Treaty of 1890 recognised Uganda as‘British. But 
only the threat of further civil war and the possible annihilation 
of all the missionaries and traders forced the British Government, 
after considerable delay, to establish a protectorate. 

In 1900 Uganda was still largely unexplored. The only export 
was ivory, and the handful of Europeans living among 3,000,000 
Africans received their mail three months late. Today the terri- 
tory’s mineral wealth is, to say the least, conjectural, investment 
from abroad has been tiny, and there are still only about 2,000 
Europeans. But revenue has expanded from £82,000 in 1990 to 
about £2,000,000, and the annual exports, valued at. about 
£,6,000,000 in 1941, exceed those of Tanganyika. 

An exception among African territories, Uganda’s foreign debt 
is.only 8 per cent of ordinary revenue. Development ‘has been. 
paid for by the people themselves doing the necessary saving. _ 

Cotton is the secret of Uganda’ s success. In 1900 none at all 
was grown. Export began in 1904.:Today cotton accounts for. 
the greater part of the value of the territory’s exports. Uganda 
comes after India as the largest cotton country in the British 
Empire, beating the Sudan, Before the war India took go per. 
cent of the crop. The Government maintains a high standard by 
rigorous ifspection of the native crop. 

-Other exports are coffee, sugar, timber, tin ore and gold. 
(Coffee comes next in importance to cotton. The natives were 
‘encouraged to take it up, and have well over 40,000 acres. under 
cultivation, compared with the 13,000 acres owned by Europeans 
and Indians. | 

The course of development in Uganda, in fact, shows how a' 
colony should be run. Mistakes have been made, of course. 
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There is too much dependence on one crop, and there is the in- 
evitable soil erosion. But compared with Kenya (which has en- 
joyed far more pampering from the Government), Uganda is a 
cheerfuleand uncomplicated country. 

The co-operation of the Africans has been secured by the fore- 

sight of the authorities in refusing to treat them as backward 
children. Thus at the very outset sleeping sickness swept the new 
territory, and the death-roll mounted steadily to over 200,000. 
Knowing that the tse-tse fly was to blame, the Government cour- 
ageously decided to evacuate the entire population of the infected 
district. It was explained to the chiefs exactly why this must be 
done. The chiefs co-operated, and as a result the mass emigration 
was, carried out With unexpected ease. 
. Another fruit of co-operation is the excellent communications— 
Uganda has one of the best road systems in Africa (refusal to 
depend on costly railways is one reason why the debt:charge is. 
so low). The natives did the road-building without pay. They 
did it cheerfully because the Government’s policy .was to en- 
courage native production’ under European management and. 
with European scientific advice. The natives had it explained to- 
them that by building roads they would be helping themselves. 
This policy has undoubtedly paid. Eileen Bigland describes. 
Ugarlda as “by far the most peaceable of the central territories. 
The people work hard there, public affairs are excellently and 
smoothly run, petty disputes are most strangely absent.” 

Uganda has its black spots: pockets of ignorance and supersti+- 
tion which lurk behind the front-line of the advance towards: 
civilisation. This is partly due to the zeal of the early mission- 
aries, who lit a fire which has ‘not yet been put out. A sanitary 
inspector had his arm cut off by a man he was trying to inoculate. 
for plague. The reason. The word ‘“‘witch”’ in the Old Testament 
passage, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’, had been. 
translated by the word for ‘“‘doctor’’. 

In November 1942, Mr. E. G. Gibbins of the Uganda medical. 
service and one of his servants were speared to death in a native 
village. Eleven natives were sentenced to death, and the Appeak 
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Court at Nairobi, in Kenya, dismissed their appeal. The Appeal 
Court said the evidence clearly showed that the murders. had 
their origin-m the superstition that Europeans kidnap and 
devour Africans. . 

In Africa the exploitation of natives by Europeans i 1S: $0: com- 
mon that it is often argued that if the Kuropeans went away. 
Africa would be rid of at least that particular evil. Uganda pro- 
vides an interesting commentary on that naive belief. In Uganda 
there is little or no exploitation of natives by Europeans; but the 
Government has had to step in to check exploitation of natives 
by natives! 

In Buganda Province the sub-chiefs, who own the land on a 
sort of feudal system, approximating to the holding of land by 
nobles in England in the thirteenth century in return for their 
allegiance to the Crown, were found to be exploiting the mass of 
the peasantry. The Government made the peasants tenants and 
converted arbitrary dues into fixed rents. Tenants were also 
given the opportunity of becoming freeholders’ by purchase, and 
the number of freeholders has in fact increased fivefold since this 
‘was done. A land survey has also given the peasants a secure 
title to their holdings. 

But the native legislature, the Lukiko, represents the land- 
lords; and Government pressure has had to be brought td bear. 

-on it to make it tax the landlords and protect the peasants. 

Uganda’s revenue has undergone a greater expansion than that 
of any other African territory. In 1935 it was six times greater‘ 
than it had been in 1913. At the end of 1936 the. territory_ 

‘had a reserve fund of £500,000, and surplus balances of over 
$1,000,000. 

It is significant to compare the progress of Uganda, where. 
native production has been encouraged, with that of Kenya, 
where native production has been crippled in the mterests of 
the European minority. 

In 1905, when both territories were beginning their careers, 
Kenya exported £123,000 of goods, Uganda only £61,000. Six 
years later, Kenya’s exports were £276,000, and Uganda’s 
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£372,000. Up to then the exports of both countries were chiefly’ 
native-grown products. 

By 1923 Kenya’s exports were chiefly European; Uganda’s 
remained in native hands. Kenya’s exports had gone up to 
£1,500,000, Uganda’s to £2,500,000. 

Uganda kept ahead until 1926. Then Kenya slowly ®ained 
ground. Today Uganda is ahead again. This despite the fact. 
that in all essentials Uganda is poorer than Kenya, and lacks the 
lavish subsidies which Kenya’ s white farmers enjoy without stint. 

Captain F. D. Lugard was sent to Uganda in 1890 by the Im- 
perial British East Africa Company to restore order in the midst 
of the religious civil war. He was later to become Lord Lugard, 
and the chief architect of the policy of indirect rule. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that indirect rule has been brought to 
a high pitch of efficiency in Uganda. It was not difficult to work 
there, because the tribes happen to be among the most intelligent 
in Africa. 

Education in Uganda exhibits the same features as in Tangan- 
yika: a few peaks, which a select lite may climb, rising out of 
not so much a plain as a morass of illiteracy—for a man can be 
innately intelligent yet still ignorant, and the mass of the people 
of Uganda are ignorant. Education has hardly touched the fringe 
of the population, despite Makerere College, which rivals Achi- 
mota on the Gold Coast. Attention has been concentrated to a 
certain degree on functional education—the missionary farm- 
schoals at Gulu and Namutamba and the Government farm- 
schools at Bukalasa and Serere. This is wholly admirable in a 
country where, as everywhere else in Africa, the chief problems 
are strictly practical ones, such as combating soil erosion, fighting 
insect pests and improving cultivation methods. 

But it is not enough. ‘The world should by now have learned the 
folly of rearing generations skilled with their hands and familiar 
with machines (though the Africans have a long way to go before 
they get to the machine era) and lacking in the wider education: 
which is the greatest barrier against the microbes of Fascism. 
To that wider education the a also must have access. 
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THe War AND EAst AFRICA 


The people of East Africa—and the people of West Africa, too, 
and ‘of South Africa—have played a valiant part in a world 
struggle which it would be absurd to pretend that they fully 
understand. But there has been no reluctance to work and fight, 
still less. any sign of an ideological split or using Britain’s diffi- 
culties to secure alleviation of grievances. Politically, the African 
is a simple soul ; and in any case he likes fighting, regular rations 
and a smart uniform. 

The war may speed up economic progress in East Africa. In 
West Africa it has pegged a precarious position, because Britain 
immediately volunteered to buy the territories’ products at fixed 
prices, which temporarily solved the growing problem, for ex- 
ample, of Gold Coast cocoa. In East Africa things have gone a 
little farther. The East African Industrial Development Board. 
announced in June 1943 that machinery was being procured 
from Britain for the manufacture of textiles, chemicals and other 
products; it was hoped to start production some time in 1944. 

Whether even this modest measure of industrialisation turns 
out to be a good thing or a bad thing for the Africans remains to 
be seen. Everything depends on whether the authorities have 
sufficient vision to train ahd employ Africans, or whether they 
will insist on importing white settlers. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Board said that technicians as well as machinery were com- 
ing out from Britain. If they are coming for a short stay, to teach 
the Africans on the spot, all may be well. But if the process of 
industrialisation means the establishment of a superior white 
working class in the territories, as in Kenya and the Rhodesias, 
then there may be trouble. For that is the thin end of the wedge 
called the colour bar, which has split the people of the ‘‘white 
settler’? countries into white masters and black proletariat. 

The war has had other, less favourable, repercussions on the 
East African territories. Cut off from overseas supplies, the terri- 
tories were thrown back on their own food resources—and the 
perils of monoculture were clearly revealed. In 1942 the food 
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shortage grew very bad, and by 1943 famine conditions were 
officially recognised to be present in many districts. Uganda’s 
position improved in June 1943, the famine regulations were 
withdrawn, and the territory was able to promise 10,000 tons of 
food to Tanganyika, where the situation remained grave. The 
people of Kenya also suffered, and rationing was introduced. 
In Kenya and the Rhodesias, however (as well as in South 
Africa), the position was-aggravated by the virtual destruction 
of native agriculture, which in the pre-war years had gone to 
feed the maw of European export enterprises. 
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VI 
WHITE SETTLER COLONIES 


We COME Now to the white settler countries. So far the story of 
Africa has been one of struggle chiefly against natural obstacles. 
Man's inhumanity to man has not been much in evidence, except 
in. the case of a historical illustration or two, a brief reference to 
bad old days. The story of the white settler countries is also one of 
struggle against natural obstacles; but intertwined with it is a 
tale of human error, of human pride and of human bitterness— 
and of exploitation—which does not make pleasant reading. But 
the story must be told, because this is not history. It is what is 
happening here and now, war or no war, Atlantic Charter or no 
Atlantic Charter.’ | : 

The white settler countries, in short, are the lands where the 
bulk of Europeans quite seriously believe that the mass of black 
men in whose midst they live are sub-human; and where they 
treat them as such. The policies and practices of the white settler 
countries run counter to the entire philosophy of British démo- 
cracy. They threaten to split British Africa—have already split 
British Africa—into two: the part where the European is the 
helper of the African, and the part where he is the oppressor. 
History already teaches that in one continent there cannot be both 
slave and free. Some time soon the dichotomy must be resolved. 
There can be no fusion, as General Smuts believes. In South 
Africa the Cape liberals attempted to compromise with the re- 
‘actionary north, the Transvaal and Free State; the result today 
is that Cape, Transvaal and Free State are all equally reaction- 
ary. That must not happen elsewhere in Africa. 

One philosophy or the other must go down. This war ‘is being 
fought against the idea of a Herrenvolk. But the white inhabi- 
tants’ of Kenya, the Rhodesias and South Africa have so far be- 
trayéd little inclination to apply the lessons of the war to them- 
selves. They deplore the German treatment of Poles; but see 


nothing wrong with the European treatment of Africans. 
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The British people can do little to influence the outcome in 
South Africa. South Rhodesia is also for all practical purposes 
independent. But in North Rhodesia and in Kenya the people of 
Britain still have some say, through the Colonial Office. So far 
they have not chosen to exercise it. The benches in the -House 
ef Commons are invariably empty when questions concerning 
British Africa came up. It is not yet too late; but it soon will be. 


KENYA 
Kenya is the land where :— 


Railway carriages have bottle-openers built in to the wall of 
the lavatory compartment ; 

The capital, Nairobi, has more motor-cars per head of popu- 
lation than any other city in the world; 

A Kikuyu woman can carry a piano balanced on her head 
with ease and dignity ; 

The Wakamba tribe take out their own teeth and screw the 
teeth of goats or hartebeest into the empty sockets; 

The natives think the Virgin Mary. was initiated and cir- 
cumcised by tribal rites, because in seeking a translation for the 
word “‘virgin”’ the missionaries chose the native word “‘muiritu”’, 
which happens to mean, not a virgin, but a young woman who 
is unmarried but has been initiated and circumcised ; 

‘Over 9,000 Africans go to gaol every year for failing to pay 
their taxes. . 


Having picked out the 12,750 square miles which constitute the 

“eyes” of Kenya—the fertile Highlands—the 17,000 Europeans 
who live amid. two hundred times as many Africans have cultivated 
exactly 6 per cent cof the alienated territory. 

Kenya is a good working demonstration of how not to run a 
colony. 

Settlement began at the turn of the century. The railway, 
which alone made settlement: feasible, saddled the colony with an 
intolerable debt burden. No plans were made to provide for the 
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settlers, who got little Government aid. Many were held up wait- 
ing for their title-deeds and eating into their capital. No definite 
native policy was adopted. It was “hoped”’ that the status quo of 
the natives would be preserved. 

Most of the settlers lost all their capital before , they had dis- 
covered what could be grown and. what could not. Lord Dela- 
mere spent his large private fortune, mortgaged his whole English 
estate, and lived his entire life on credit, losing thousands of 
pounds over and over again through unsuspected cattle and crop 
diseases. 

The settlers were originally expected to provide £ 300 if they 
were going to make a success of it. Today they are expected to 
provide at least £2,000. Even this figure Professor W. M. Mac- 
millan regards as “‘a fantastic under-estimate’’. 

After the last war the Government, happily blind to the un- 
fortunate past history of the colony, fostered soldiers’ settlements 
in Kenya. The settlements were not a success. _ 

It is doubtful if a similar project will be launched after this war. 
For in fact the ground of appeal has been changed. It is recognised 
that there is little hope for the 600-acre or even the 6,000-acre 
man if he is to be dependent on his farm for his livelihood. It 
- must be only a sideline, a hobby. The people now wanted are 
pensioners who are just looking for a pleasant place to retire to. 
All the “‘Come to Kenya” advertisements in British magazines 
before the war were directed at them. The bait held out is “cheap 
and abundant” service with “‘light or negligible income tax”’. 

Professor Macmillan says : ‘To offer Kenya’s virgin soil as a 
rest-home for pensioners is a come-down from the great project of 
buflding up a self-supporting tropical colony by the effort of 
adventurous young men”’ 

The fact is that the white farmers of Kenya, if ‘they do not have 
what is known as “independent means”, and often even if they 
have, are dependent on long credits to survive from year to year. 
A growing Labour Party in Rhodesia shows that the same process 
is at work there—many whites who ‘have failed to establish them- 


selves on the land are beceming manual workers. That has not 
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happened to Kenya only because there are more ““cheque-book 
farmers” in that territory. The younger sons of earls abound. 
Burdened by a heavy initial debt, Kenya had to depend for its 
livelihood on three main export products : coffee, sisal and maize. 
To meet the debt charges when the prices of theseecommodities 
collapsed in the depression, this is what Kenya had to do:— 


Sell. 257,000 cwt. of coffee for £832,000, compared with 
212,000 cwt. for £1,120,000 five years before ; 

Sell 19,850 tons of sisal for £250,000, compared with 16,516 
tons for £496,000 ; 

Sell 1,132,000 cwt. of maize for £21 3,000, compared with 
892,000 cwt. for £306,000. 


Imports had to be axed; borrowing had to stop; the natives 
were squeezed for hut and poll taxes. 

The heavy debt charges were incurred to provide the handful 
of white farmers with roads, education and the numerous civilised 
amenities of Nairobi; meanwhile 3,000,000 Africans deprived of 
their land were living on an income providing little or no margin 
beyond subsistence and taxes. 

Kenya totally neglected the example of Uganda, where, with 
negligible white settlement, but thanks to vigorous native deve- 
lopment, a brisk export trade was built up on a native basis. In 
Kenya the insistent demands of the white farmers leave the natives 
no chance for development; and both European and native are 
ruined by the white farmer’s failure to make a success of it. 

The railway from Uganda, which reached Nairobi in 1899, 
cost £5,000,000 and carried only £70,000 worth of trade. The 
solution of Sir Charles Elliot, the Governor, to this £5,000,000 
‘headache was to establish a European colony in the Highlands of 
Kenya. Since 1900 Kenya has been glorified as a “‘white man’s 
country”. ‘The natives were ejected to make room for the whites. 

The Europeans found the Government far from sympathetic 
when it was a question of finance. The Thika railway had to be 
called a tramway to make it look innocent to the Treasury. And 
finance was badly needed. The settlers tried to grow coffee, 
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cotton, rubber and wheat. None was macy a brilliant success. 
El Dorado was decepyve, as usual. | 

To make matters worse, the Government, in conformity with 
its. policy im other territories, had encouraged native production 
in the. areas,still remaining to Africans, and in 1910 the annual 
report said: “It is hoped that before long the white settlers will 
have become successful competitors with the natives... so far 
they have done little. The Kavorohdo are the principal contri- 
butors to the export trade, with the Kikuyu second.” 

The rest is a sordid story. In a white man’s country, the white 
man must not be beaten. Soon district officers were being cen- 
sured for failing to “encourage” the natives to enter European 
employment; the lands of the tribes were still too fertile, the tribes 
themselves still too rich. 

Tariffs and the railway policy were modified to confer the 
utmost benefit on the Europeans, the least possible benefit on the 
natives. White farmers. were heavily subsidised. 

About 30 per cent of the available adult native males are today 
in European employment (with, all the break-up of native family 
life and the stultifying of native agriculture that this entails) ; 
native production has shown no advance since 1912. 

Yet ali the subsidies, all the favourable railway rates,, could nat 
achieve the impossible. The natives were ruined; but the white 
settlers were not enriched. Of the soldiers who were introduced as 
settlers after the last war, only half were still farming in 1.93. 

The boundary between the Masai “‘reserves’’ and the former 
Masai. lands now in European possession is: strangely zigzag on 
the map. There is a good reason for this. The natives’ area has 
been.indented so that almost all the borderline springs are in white 
ownership.’ The Masai have been divided. im two. by the Kenya- 
Tanganyika border. Between the Tanganyika section of the tribe 
and the Tanganyika Government cordial relations.exist. There is 
perennial trauble between the Masai and the Kenya Government. 

Until. 1903, most. of the Kenya Highlands were occupied by. the 
Masai. By 1905, the Masai had only patches. The Masai were 
“‘guaranteed’’ perpetual possession of these remaining patches; 
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but subsequently they were evicted wholesale. The process was 
still going on in 1939, when two orders-in-council proclaimed 
exclusive ownership by Europeans forever of all the European- 
sattled areas, and extinguished “aN native rights’. But this was 
only legalising a long-existing fact. However, the 1939 orders-in- 
council went farther. The Governor was empowered to grant 
leases of land now in native possession to Europeans. First he 
must consult the Land Board; but there are no Africans on the 
Land Board. . 

The excuse for depriving the Masai of their land was that they 
were ruining it by over-grazing. The sequel has been ironic. The 
Masai had already learned by sad experience that the land was 
rapidly exhausted under cultivation. The Europeans, however, 
ignored their warnings, and ploughed and sowed wheat. Soil 
erosion resulted, and now most of the land has been left to nature 
again, and is being used for grazing, exactly as the Masai used it. 

Two-thirds of Kenya is uninhabited, and is probably unin- 
habitable. It is politely termed ‘“‘unalienated Crown land”’. The 
Europeans own half of the remaining goed land. There are 
17,000 Europeans, who employ 110,000 Africa® farm labourers, 
and find the land too small for their needs. The rest of the useful 
country is “reserved’’ for some 3,000,000 natives. However, five 
times as much is.spent on roads, bridges and so on in the European 
areas as in the other areas. All expenses are borne by the Govern- 
ment. No money ts‘raised by local rates in the European areas, 
In the: native areas funds for development are raised by tribal 
rates; no Gavernment funds are allotted. 

Despite: all these discrepancies, and despite the plain failure of 
the subsidised. Europeans. to make a success of farming, the natives 
are expected to “‘develop along their own lines” in their areas and 
to: establish 2 prosperous peasant community. This. is called 
segregation, which means that the natives are segregated. from 
education, from scientific advice, from capital and from transport, 
but are called on to share and share alike when it comes to 
taxation... - 

There are “squatters”? on the: European land: natives who 
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stayed put when the Europeans moved in, and elected to work for 
them in return for permission to own a small plot and raise their 
own food and cow or two. The squatters may not rent land from 
the Europeans. They must work for it. They enter into a service 
contract running one to five years, and they and their families 
‘must work'180 days of the year on the European’s land, on such 
days as the Europeanfchooses, whether it interferes with the 
cultivation of their own plot or not, and they may only grow such 
crops\on their own plots as the European permits. If the land is 
‘sold, a squatter passes into the service of the new owner until he 
finishes his contract. If he runs away, he can be caught and put 
in prison. No minimum wages are laid down; and the Kenya 
Native Affairs Department reports that natives sometimes work 
for nothing but their food. | 

European taxation was introduced in Kenya in 1937 for the 
first time, after a twenty years’ struggle between the Colonial 
Office and the settlers. But every effort was made to evade it, and 
in the first year. only one landowner in seven_paid it. 

The cost of living in Kenya in normal times is about a quarter 
higher than in y eae before the war Europeans paid about a 
twentieth of the taxes they would pay in Britain if they earned the 
same income there. ‘Taxation has been increased since the war, 
but not much. Bringing the taxation up to even half the British 
level would make it possible to treble the social services. Nor do 
the Europeans suffer from indirect taxation to anything like the 
extent of the natives. The “‘free list’’ applies to lorries, machinery 
and fencing materials, but not to calico; to tractors for European 
farmers, but not to bicycles for native peasants. The subsidies to 
European farmers work the same way; they make the food of the 
natives dearer, by manipulating the internal price in favour of the 
white farmer. Before the war maize was exported in large quanti- 
ties ; what was left was sold internally at an artificially high price. 
The consequence was that when the crop failed, every effort was 
made to keep exports at their normal level, and the natives 
starved, for maize is their staple diet—their only diet, in fact. 
Trade goods for African consumption, ‘such as calico, cotton 
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blankets and shoes, are charged railway freights four, six or even 
ten times the rate charged on European plantation products for 
export. 

In Kenya native taxation is designed, not to finance native 
development, but to drive the natives into the employ of the 
Europeans. The “reserves”, in fact, are simply compounds on 
which Europeans can draw for labour, with the added attraction 
that when the labour is not needed the natives will probably be 
able to grow enough food to keep themselves from starving. If @ 
they do not grow enough over and above that to pay their taxes, 
and. if there is no employment available, the remedy is simple: 
they go to a detention camp for non-payment of taxes. 

Formerly the native spent the whole year building a hut and 
tilling the ground so that his family might eat. The tax has 
changed all that. He must do exactly the same work, but in a 
shorter time, devoting the remainder of his time to earning his 
tax money. The time taken to look after his own family’s needs 
in the reserve is humorously called his “rest period’. Mr. George 
Hall, M.P., replying to a question in the House of Commons, 
said gravely: ‘The worker (in Kenya) normally remains at 
work for about twelve months, and then returns home to rest”. 
To “‘rest’’ means to grow food, to repair houses, fences and roads, 
and to do all the work entailed on a native farm. Perhaps Mr. 
Hall has never tried it. 

Wage-earning 1 is intended to be unavoidable. The average wage 
of natives in European employ is £3 a year. The poll plus huts 
tax comes to about 245s. a year. In other words, what the native 
has left over and above his tax money he is allowed to spend on 
(1) European-grown maize to supplement his own crop and (2) 
European goods, like blankets—all sold to him at an inflated price. 

The incidence of the tax does not vary according to the size of 
a man’s income. The poll tax is a flat rate on all men between 
puberty and old age. ‘The huts tax is more ingenious. ‘It varies 
according to the number of a man’s dependants. A man with a - 
family. will have more than one hut. If he has more than one wife, 
he will have a hut foreach. The tax increases with each hut. Iti 1S, 
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in fact, the exact opposite of a family allowance, and is intended 
to have the opposite effect from a family allowance. 

Natives cannot combine to demand higher wages. If they did, 
they would be sent to prison. Trade unionism 1s illegal. 

Before the war white taxation was about one-four hundredth 
(1/400th) of income; native taxation was about a third to a half. 

Although the Europeans refuse to be taxed to provide social 
services or anything else for the natives, the proceeds of native 

@ taxation are not devoted entirely to native welfare. Native taxa~- 
tion contributes to the education of white children and the 
financing of agricultural and medical services to white settlers. 

The proportion of Government expenditure on white education 
to Government expenditure on native education is 400 to 1. There 
are settlers who will not engage a native if he can read, and will 
dismiss even a skilled and valuable man if he is discovered to — 
guilty of this crime. 

On the education of African children a benevolent Givers 

spends 4s. 3d. per child per year. 

On the education of white children the Government spends 
(exclusive of buildings, which are often lavish) £23 per child per 
year. 

In fact, very few African children in Kenya get any education 
at all. In this respect the territory is not very different from others, 
What distinguishes it from those we have already discussed is that 
in Kenya lavish provision is made for white children at the 
expense of the African children. 

For most European parents, in addition to escapmg direct 
taxation, do not have to pay for their children’s education; it is 
paid for out of State funds. African parents, however, who go to 
prison if they don’t pay their taxes, also see their children ex- 
pelied from school if they cannot raise the money for their fees. 
Dr. Norman Leys concludes: ‘““The education of the children of 
the richest people in the country is substdised out of the taxes 
paid by the poorest, whose children get no education at all”. 


1 Since the outbreak of the war, seventy trade unions have been established: 
as Nigeria. 
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That is rather sweeping; a few African children get some 
education, mostly provided by missionaries ; but the quality 1s not 
high. It could not he, considering the slender resources available 
for financing it. Julian Huxley found the following problem in an 
African child’s exercise-book: ““Convert 5,555,555 farthings into 
pounds, shillings and pence” ! 

However, despite its lavish endowment, the education of white 
children in Kenya does not seem to amount to much either. 
Indian children have been found passing examinations which 
white children at school in Nairobi had not even attempted. The 
notion of being a Herrenvolk is bad for etlucation, because the 
Herrenvolk see no reason why they should have to work hard 
to maintain their ascendancy over naturally inferior races. Even 
the natives, despite their meagre resources, take their education 
far more seriously than the whites—perhaps for that very reason. 
Major Church warned: “We may within a few years be faced 
with the grave problem of the political ascendancy of an ignorant 
white minority over a well-educated black majority”. However, 
the settlers will soon put an end to that danger, if it does arise. 
just as they drove the natives off the land to prevent successful 
native competition in farming, so they may -be relied on to act 
promptly i in the new field of nay) by simply closing down all 
the native schools. 

The white settlers of Kenya are a generous and hospitable people 
—to those of their own race. But their mental powers are strictly 
limited. Huxley found “Suburbia unrestrained, exalted to feudal 
domination over Africa’’..The only topics of conversation are 
money, scandal (there is more scandal in Kenya than there is in 
Reno), bridge and golf. Tatler, Punch, detective stories and Ethel 
M. Dell represent their cultural level. And the detective stories 
must not have any of those damned time-tables. 

Nairobi has to be seen to be believed. The busy Indians have 
turned it into one vast hotel, fabulous white buildings, equipped 
with the latest thing in cocktail bars and steel-tube chairs. Eileen 
Bigland says: ““The city of Nairobi resembles nothing so much as 
one long hotel. One may start at nine a.m. consuming hard 
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liquor at one end of the street and end up at sundowner time at 
the other end—still feeling thirsty.’’ . 

Very few of the settlers know much about farming—the Kikuyu 
“boys”? do the work—but they take immense pride in their 
beautiful clubs, with swimming-pools and dance-rooms. Polo, 
horse-racing and bridge are favourite pastimes; also going off 
with one another’s wives. ‘‘Married couples change partners with 
bewildering frequency.” | 

A large game reserve exists south of Nairobi. Film producers 
take pictures of ‘“‘wildest Africa” there. In Nairobi there is an 
elegant natural history museum—floodlit. 

The ugly side of all this chromium splendour is the native 
location—filthy dives, or brick boxes built by the Government. 
When the boxes began to replace the shanties of wood and rusty 
iron, Kenya people protested that the natives were being pam- 
pered. -Venereal disease is rife in the location ; about half the native 
babies die before they reach their first year. 

An official survey in May 1943 showed that all the natives 
in the country were living below the breadline. The Government 
announced a scheme for “‘rehabilitating” the native reserves—to 
be paid for, not by the non-taxpayers of Kenya, but out of the 
Colonial Development Fund, which means out of the pockets of 
the British taxpayer. 

The people of Kenya, both white and black, have responded 
nobly to the call of war. Kenya has its hoarders and black 
marketeers, like other countries ; in 1943 the police raided houses 
in Nairobi, found stacked away cases of whisky, hundreds of tins 
of food, dozens of silk stockings. But with a few exceptions the 
settlers have answered the call as well as any other section of the 
British Empire. A new call-up of women aged eighteen to twenty- 
one, in February 1943, orodficed few “‘shirkers” ; the majority of 
women without heavy household or family responsibilities were 
already in one branch or another of war work. 

But patriotism does nét change the face of Kenya, or answer 
any of its problems. What of after the war? 


Dr. a he says: “What, in an uncivilised country with over 
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3,000,000 inhabitants, would some 20,000 people from a civilised 
country do, in order to get power over the lives of the 3,000,000, 
and to gain wealth from the exercise of their ‘power? First, they 
would take as much political power as their country would allow. 
them. A franchise law that discriminated, so as to give every single 
one of them the vote and to refuse it to every one of the 3,000,000, 
would be very useful for that purpose. Second, they would in- 
duce the Government to take possession of all the land in the 
country, give back to the 3,000,000 what they needed for self- 
support, and give them (the Europeans) what was worth having 
of the rest. Third, they would concert with the Government 
measures that would enable standard wage rates to be fixed high 
enough to enable the 3,000,000 to pay as much as possible of the 
revenue from taxes, but no higher, so that as far as possible they 
would escape taxation themselves. Fourth, they would get the 
Government to make laws that gave it power to shut any school 
it pleased, and stop any man it pleased, from teaching, to restrict 
what the children of the 3,000,000 were taught to matters that 
suited them, to the exclusion of matters that might excite interest 
in and result in protests against their situation. Fifth and last, 
they would inculcate among their countrymen at home the belief 
that the 3,000,000 belonged to a race that lacked the full human 
endowment. And these, together with many other subsidiary 
measures, are precisely what our countrymen resident in the 
Rhodesias as well as in Kenya have done.” 


NorTHERN RHODESIA 


The Rhodesias are associated with the name of Cecil Rhodes, 
who was a great man, a great scoundrel, or a bit of both, depend- 
ing on the point of view. The territories were certainly not 
acquired without either bloodshed or trickery ; ; but few territories 
in Africa or elsewhere are. What matters is less the sometimes 
glorious, more often tawdry, backcloth of history than the drama 
now being enacted against it. 
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Northern Rhodesia is the country where fish is hawked on men’s 
heads or on bicycles for hundreds of miles. 

It is also the scene of the world’s newest copper field. 

A land of bush and poor soil, with over half its area cattle-less 
as a result of the depredations of the tse-tse fly, Northern Rhodesia 
is landlocked and agriculturally sterile. Lusaka, the capital, is 
1,249 miles from the sea. 

' The Africans knew all about the poverty of the soil, but, as 
usual, the incoming Europeans douche they knew better. In the 
early days of the British South Africa Company, Joseph Thomson 
described the country as richly pastoral and agricultural, with 
many streams and rivers, no arid districts, and no ttse-tse fly. 

“Magnificent herds of cattle” could ‘be reared; the presence of 
gold was “most marked”. Few descriptions have ever been 
farther from the truth. . 

White settlement was optimistically anticipated on a large 
scale. The new farmers saw a golden market in the Belgian Congo. 
Nothing was done for native agriculture. Barotseland sold cattle 
to the Katanga mines in the Congo, but pleuro-pneumonia wiped 
out the entire cattle trade in 1915, and only in 1940 were steps 
being taken to eradicate the disease. 

The white settlers now know the truth. All the optimistic farm- 
ing experiments have failed. In 1939 the Rhodesia—Nyasaland 
Royal Commission reported: “‘The outstanding features (of 
Northern Rhodesia) are economic stagnation, apart from mining, 
the poverty of the natives, and the inadequacy of every form of 
social service”’ 

Three times 2 as large as the United Kingdom, Northern Rhodesia 
is inhabited by 1,300,000 natives and only 13,000 Europeans. 

The now booming.copper mines were regarded with the great- 
est scepticism as late as 1928. Development proper began in 
1930, but copper prices fell from £72 to £27 a ton in a year, and 
most of the mines were closed down. From 1933 the trend was 
upward again. The reserves of copper are enormous, and a long 
life lies ahead of the mines. But the territory gets little ‘benefit 
from them, since the mines are all owned by companies whose 
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shareholders live overseas. -Royalties are to be paid in perpetuity 
to the British South Africa Company. 

The white settlers violently resent the British policy of the para- 
mountcy of native interests, and long to be as free as Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa to treat ‘“‘their’’ natives as ‘‘they”’ like. 
However, in practice the Britjsh Government does not interfere 
very much; the natives whose interests are theoretically para-. 
mount have no votes, no Press; no trade unions and very little 
education. 

In 1930 the settlers wrote to the Colonial. Secretary: “To 
British settlers the paramountcy of native interests appears to be 
incompatible with justice. To subordinate the interests of civi- 
lised Britons to the development of other races, whose capability 
of substantial advancement has not been demonstrated, appears 
to be contrary to natural law.” They were promptly told that 
“the views expressed are wholly irreconcilable with the con- 
sidered policy of His Majesty’s Government”. The most dis- 
turbing part of the settlers’ protest was their threat ‘‘to find 
sympathy and aid from neighbouring countries enjoying freer 
institutions’—meaning Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, 
where Europeans are freed from all restraints in their treatment 
of the Africans. 

-It was opposition of the natives which caused the Bledisloe 
Commission to report against the amalgamation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Africans knew very well 
that this would mean that they would be deprived of the last 
vestige of protection afforded them by Whitehall. ° 

In the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council (where no 
native sits) the settlers screamed their rage. 

Sis L. Moore: We know what native opinion, is worth. There is 
not one intelligent native in this country. Their opinion 1s not 
worth anything at all. 

Mr. Welensky: Far too much point was placed on the evidence 
of the Africans. . 

Mr. Cholmoley: Much of the native evidence was directly or 
indirectly inspired. 
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Captain Smith: The native .. . always has his eye on the main 
chance. 

There was much more point in the settlers’ objection to the 
British South Africa Company drawing huge annual royalties 
from the copper mines in perpetuity. The British Government, 
however, replied: “These mineral rights ...cannot be chal- 
lenged andare valid’’. Nevertheless the Government recovered the 
mineral rights for Southern Rhodesia in 1933 by paying the com- 
pany a lump sum of £2,000,000. While it is’ true that the com- 
pany, misled by its agents on the spot, never got much out of its 
£9,000,000 investment in the territory until copper was dis- 
covered, the principle of royalties in perpetuity is obviously a 
wrong one. _ 

The British Government’ 8 present attitude.may be instructively 
compared with the attitude of the House of Commons in 1889, 
when the company was granted its charter. Sir John Swinburne - 
said : ‘““This is the most menstrous concession to private individuals 
that Parliament ever heard of . . . this is one of the grossest jobs 
that ever came before the House”. He said that a territory not 
less than France, Belgium and Holland put together was to be 
given away. to “‘a syndicate of seven persons’. 

Until 1924, when the administration of the Rhodesias was taken 
over by the Crown, the company never paid a dividend, and was 
involved in large annual deficits. : 

The copper mines have naturally revolutionised the economic 
life of the territory. In 1924 Northern Rhodesia’s exports were 
valued at. only £400,000. Copper exports are now worth over 
£,10,000,000. 

Most of the Europeans i in the territory are connected directly 
or indirectly with the mines. Only 500 Europeans are employed 
in agriculture. The average European salary on the mines is 
£500. The Africans on the mines get about £17 a year. Divi- 
dends (between 20 and 80 per cent) amount to an average of 
£5,000,000 a year (sent.out of the country). The British South 
Africa Company draws £500,000 a year in royalties, The 
Northern Rhodesian Government gets £700,000 a year in’ taxa- 
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tion from = mines—the British Treasury gets far more by taxing 
the overseas shareholders: 

The colour bar is strongly entrenched in Northern Rhodesia. 
The principle, according to Dr. Norman Leys, is that “a secure 
position must be found for the stupidest man of European 
descent, but no place above the servile for the most ‘Sifted 
African”’. 

In 1940 this policy had serious consequences on the copper belt. 
Seventeen African miners were killed and twenty wounded by 
rifle-fire during disturbances. What had happened was that the 
European miners struck for higher pay, the Government inter- 
vened, conciliation followed, the men got most of what they asked 
for, and the strike was settled. A week later the 15,000 Africans 
employed on the two mines involved also struck for higher wages. 
The Government did not intervene and there was no attempt at 
conciliation. Troops and armed police were called out by the 
mines. Tear-gas bombs were. employed, and the troops opened 
fire. Next day the men were back at work. 

A commission of inquiry followed. No African was appointed 
to it. But in evidence the Africans asked to be allowed to work a 
shift by themselves. They said that they did not need the Euro- 
peans, ‘who only pointed out the holes where they were to dig. 
They offered to.work a shift against the Europeans and produce 
more copper. The offer was not accepted. 

The strike shows two tendencies common to the white settler 
countries where industrialisation has occurred: the increasing 
dependence on Africans to do most of the real work, though they 
get only a fraction of the European’s wage; and the extreme 
promptness with which arms are used against the natives when 
they show symptoms of discontent. 

The tiny European farming community of Northern Rhodesia 
is settled on a strip of territory about 30 miles deep on either side 
of the railway line. The chief products are maize, wheat and 
cattle. There is a small tobacco corner at Fort Jameson and 
seventeen settlers grow coffee at Abercorn? that is all that is left 
of the original vision of rich pastoral and agricultural lands. 
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Neither the Pim report nor Lord Hailey’s survey, the two most 
comprehensive investigations ever undertaken into African con- 
ditions, and published just before the war, hold out any hopes 
of expansion or betterment for European farming in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Ip the beginning 11,000,000 acres of land were alienated for 
European use, withthe usual consequences to the natives. Less 
than 100,000 acres are actually cultivated. Yet over and above 
the 11,000,000 empty acres, still other tracts were reserved for 
Europeans, presumably to be cultivated at some far future date, 
and the unlucky natives were moved off into arid reserves. The 
Reserves Commission categorically laid down that the reserves 
were to be situated “‘in country away from the railway line’’, thus 
knocking the last nail into the coffin of native agriculture above a 
sheer subsistence level. : 

Nevertheless, the Europeans were still afraid of native com- 
petition, and in 1935 the home market for maize was divided 
between European and native producers in the proportion of 
three to one, and it was arranged that the Europeans should get a 
higher price for their maize. The native producers (and this 
applies also to Southern Rhodesia) must, in fact, sell their maize 
at the low world price. They do not produce enough for their 
own needs; and the extra must be bought from the Europeans at 
the artificially high domestic price. To pay their taxes and buy 
essential articles, the natives sell all their maize at the low 
price. Later in the year they are compelled to buy maize to 
feed themselves. This they buy from the Europeans at the high 
price. 

Addressing the Legislative Council in 1939, Colonel Stephen- 
son said: ‘‘The policy of Northern Rhodesia is one which allows 
the native the fullest possible scope throughout the country. He 
can, if he is able to do so, compete with Europeans in European 
areas. There is no real bar, or rather there is no legal bar, to his 
advancement in any sphere.” 

It would be surprising if this statement were true, in view of the 
fact that the Legislative Council is elected by the white settlers, 
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. and their attitude to the natives has already been quoted out 

" of their own. mouths. In fact, of course, the statement is not true 
at all. | 

.. The native reserves cover 71,500,000 acres. On. this basis the 
density of the African population is no more than 4:7 per square 
‘mile. But the greater part of the native reserves is totally unin- 
habitable on account of tse-tse fly and absence of water. The 
natives are crowded into the remainder.. In the largest reserve in 
the Fort Jameson area the density of the population is 119 to the 
square mile. One area of 21 square miles supports 240 people to 
the mile. Exhaustion of the soil is driving the natives up the slopes 
of the hills. Famine relief has frequently to be given.: These cone, 
ditions exist side by side with empty lands from which the natives 
weré evicted a quarter of a century ago to make room for Euro- 
peans, who have never cultivated the land at all. ‘The natives call 
this empty territory “‘the silent lands’”’. 

Well aware of the conditions in the reserves, which are growing 
rapidly worse, the settlers have an ingenious argument. They 
point to the state of the reserves as the inevitable outcome of 
native laziness, stupidity and mismanagement, and use it as an 
argument for driving the natives off the land altogether ! 

The Europeans have made no success of agriculture, although 
they have received the usual lavish assistance from the Govern- 
ment. It would be interesting to know what they expect the 
natives to do with a desert which they have neither the capital, 
the transport nor the simplest agricultural facilities to exploit. 

For the Europeans, as in the other white settler countries, 
refuse to be taxed to aid natives. All the money goes on European 
development. When a public loan of over £2,000,000 was raised, 
more than £500,000 was immediately devoted to civic buildings 
and another £500,000 to the construttion of a new capital at 
Lusaka. Out of the total loan, the natives got about £6,000. 

No money is forthcoming for water or dipping tanks in the arid 
native areas. Little money is spent on improving either native or 
European cattle, although the territory actually imports frozen 
meat. Describing the native reserves, Sir Daniel Hall wrote: 
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‘“‘One sees nothing but gaunt hillsides . . . bared to the deep sub- 
soil or the rock, and spare vegetation in the bottoms, gnawed and 
broken down by starving animals”’. : 

Little progress has been made in dealing with tse-tse fly— 
although half the country is in its grip—probably because the 
Eutopeans cultivate only the fly-free bits ; but of course the fly will 
spread, as it always does. The Europeans ‘are extremely short- 
sighted as well as greedy. 

The natives are inevitably driven from the reserves to seek 
employment elsewhere—in other territories if there are not: 
enough jobs in their own country. Between 1933 and 1938. the 
increase in the number of native labourers in Northern Rhodesia 
itself was 150 per cent. The process is swift. This has the usual 
effect of further impoverishing the reserves, and of smashing up 
family life, since the men are not allowed to take their women 
with them. Of the women left behind, “large numbers’’, accord-: 
ing to the annual report on native affairs, “‘suffer constant. hard- 
ship or are compelled to seek work on the plantations in order to 
clothe themselves’’. Illegitimacy is described as being “‘rife’’. 

There is a constant shortage of native labour, which the 
Europeans attribute to the laziness of the natives and their 
refusal to leave the reserves, where, as in South Africa, they are 
frequently described as “‘lolling about the kraals”. The real reason 
for the demand: for labour is that natives are paid so little that 
it is always possible to make a profit out of their labour. If they 
were paid nothing at all the demand would be even greater. But 
this simple economic fact has not yet impinged on the minds of the 
white settlers or their politicians. : 

On the mines conditions are—relatively—good. It is true that 
the African miners have no family life, live in brick barracks, sleep 
on concrete bunks, and have to pay back an appreciable per- 
centage of their wages to buy lamps, shoes and hats; but on the 
farms conditions are even worse. ‘The wage (as in all parts of 
Southern Africa) is a standard 10s. a month. The native farm 
labourers get no education, ‘ho sanitation, no medical care and 
inadequate rations. 
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Inthe towns the natives, who, according to Colonel Stephenson, 
are free to compete with Europeans, are housed-in segregated 
compounds. Major Orde-Browne described the Livingstone 
municipal compound i in 1938 as follows : “Long rows of cells about 
7% feet square, of brick, with iron roofs, provide accommodation 
for the tenants and their families . . . crevices form a refuge for 
ticks, bugs and all sorts of pests. Ventilation consists principally 
of the door.... Sanitation consists of the bucket system. A 
monthly rent of 4s. is charged.”” Wages in the towns vary betwéen 
125. and £1 a month. 

‘if cording. to Sir Alan Pim, the natives pay 30 per cent of their 
eafriings in taxation. Imprisonment’ i is the penalty for non-pay- 
ment, and the prison population is very large.: The Pim report 
observed : “‘Over large areas the local resources of the country are 
entirely inadequate to provide the taxpayer with the means to 
pay’’. In Barotseland the native population was found to earn 
£4,440 and was expected to pay £25,000 in taxes. 

The health of the natives is very bad. The native affairs report 
for 1938 said that infantile mortality was about 22 per cent of 
children under one year and 56 per cent of children between one 
and three years. These figures probably do not include children 
who die at birth. 

' In the same year, 1938, the medical report expected “ a steady 
and probably rapid tuberculisation of the native population’. 

Other diseases on the increase are venereal disease, ‘relapsing 
fever, leprosy, syphilis and malaria. 

On the mines nine stone is the average weight of the recruits 
who are accepted. ¢ , 

There are twelve Government doctors in the country. 

Malnutrition is widespread. Nevertheless one white settler 
protested to a committee investigating malnutrition : “It can’t be 
necessary to give native children milk. Natives do not require 
green vegetables or anything else.”” Advancing his own profound 
scientific views, he said : ‘There is very little difference chemically 
between good sugar and good coals. The fuss about vitamins will 


die away.” | 
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However, the native children are dying away even faster. 

The Northern Rhodesian Government spends £28 8s. 7d. ahead 
on European school-children. also lavishly endows them with 
school buildings. 

The sum spent on native aeatent 15 45. Od. per head per year. 
Native teachers eventually rise to £30 a year, which is less than 
Government messengers get. 

Only 5,000 of the native children who get any education at all 
pass beyond the kindergarten classes. Less than 5 per cent reach 
étandard six—compared with 25 per cent in Tanganyika. 

On the copper belt the European golf-course plays an impor- 
tant part in native education. The children pay for their educa- 
tion out of what they earn by caddying. Noting this fact, the golf 
club has generously decided to give native schoolchildren’ pre- 
ference when it comes to hiring caddies. : 

As in Kenya and most of the white settler countries, the 
standard of cultural attainment of the Europeans is very low. 
Scandal and bridge-playing occupy most of their leisure. The 
district commissioners, who are supposed-to be keeping an eye on 
the welfare of the natives, have much of their time taken up with 
petty disputes between the Europeans—X cheated at bridge, Y 
borrowed a 14d. stamp and did not return it. 

Perhaps it is difficult to prevent your cultural roots withering: 
when you live im a sun-scorched, land-locked plateau in the heart : 
of Africa. Perhaps it 18 difficult to preserve your humanity. ‘The. 
North Rhodesians are a grimmer, tougher people than the settlers. ! 
of Kenya. They have had a tougher time. Yet in their: dealings. 
with the (white) stranger within their gates they are also generous ’ 
and hospitable to a fault. But their mental horizon is very limzited. 

@ ; 


| SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
There are 60,000 Europeans and 1,000,000 natives in Southern 
Rhodesia. The Europeans maintain a Cabinet,.a Lepislature and 
a civil service. For all practical purposes Southern Rhodesia is ag 
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independent in its internal affairs as the Union of South Africa or 
Eire. 

Gold and maize are the twovchief products. Southern Rhodesia. 
is the last bastion of the small gold prospector in Africa, and before 
the war disgruntled European workers in. other territories could- 
always trek off to Southern Rhodesia and ‘hope to make, if not a 
fortune, at least an independent livelihood.’ Although Africans. 
mined gold in the territory for centuries before Europeans. 
appeared on the scene, they are no longer allowed to do so, except 
as “boys” in European employ. Since gold-mining on a all 
scale is a precarious way of earning a livingy€-is not*uhcom | 
for the “‘boys”’ to get no wages at the end of their spell6f labotir.. 

Southern Rhodesia has resisted attempts by the big mining 
houses to get a footing in the territory, although it is possible that 
large-scale, scientific mining would produce incomparably better 
results than the present haphazard system. Conditions could be- 
laid down, as has been done in other territories, that the mines. 
should guarantee the spending of a minimum amount of capital. 
But the small miners are politically important, and they have so 
far successfully resisted any change. 

The territory is a much more cheerful place in which to live 
than Northern Rhodesia, partly because the climate is much less. 
trying, and partly because things do at least grow there—thougl?, 
in common with most white settlers, the farmers of Southern 
Rhodesia have not yet succeeded in making them pay. 

South Rhodesian tobacco is good, but the yield is irregular and, 
like tobacco-growers the world over, the Rhodesian farmers have 
suffered from price fluctuations as well as from crop failures.. 
Half the European farmers grow maize. The Southern Rhodesian 
Maize Board lays down a sliding scale for its purchases of maize, 
graded according to the amount a farmer ‘has to sell.* A small 
prodjicer gets more per bag than a big producer (the small pro-. 
ducers control more votes)» But although no native ever has as. 
much maize to sell as even the smallest European farmer, the 
Maize Board pays the natives on the same scale as the largest. 
European producer—that i 1S, mney get the smallest price per bag. 
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No one in Southern Rhodesia, except perhaps the natives them- 
selves, thinks this odd or unfair. ; 
Some millions have been spent in subsidies to European farm- 
ers, but agriculture has not been put on a sound basis. Life on 
the land is precarious. Despite all their legislative devices to 
turn themselves into a Herrenvolk, the Europeans. of Southern 
Rhodesia cannot be regarded as successful people. A significant 
sign is a growing Labour Party, supported by Europeans who’ 
have been driven off the land or who have failed to make a 
success of mining. In a country which deliberately set out to 
make the word ‘“‘employee”’ restricted in its definition to natives, 
Europeans find themselves entering the labour market. | 
The territory suffers from a small trade turnover and heavy 
overhead expenses. Its finances are precarious. Ignoring the: 
plain need to increase native purchasing power, the Southern, 
Rhodesians pin all their hopes on increased white immigration—: 
though when the present’ population has so signally failed to‘ 
-succeed, despite all manner of State aid and subsidies, it is difficult 
to see how the entry of more Europeans would do anything but: 
increase the territory’s expenses. In economic language, most; 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia are already being paid morel 
than their marginal productivity justifies ; and white immigrants 3 
‘would demand the same high wages. : 
But in fact the immigration argument is fallacious from anothex 
‘point of view. The frequent statement that white: immigratio : 
has been too slow for the proper development of the territory is nof 
‘borne out by the facts. The average annual immigration befor 
the war was 8°2 per cent, compared with Australia’s.o-5 per cen 
per annum, and 0’8 per cent in the United States in 1910-14, th¢ 
period of the greatest immigration. : 
Not by‘introducing more whites to sit on the backs of the already A 
-overburdened natives, but by educating, training, and thereforey 
increasing the productivity of the natiyes—that is the way out for 
Southern Rhodesia, as it is for all the white settler countries. But 
it is next to impossible to. make them see this ; racial Prejudice, 
blinds them to the economic facts. 
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In 1923, when Winston Churchill was at the Colonial Office, 
the right of Africans in Southern Rhodesia to own their own land 
was specifically asserted in the territory’s new constitution. But 
after Mr. Churchill left the Colonial Office, this right, at least in 
the only parts of the country that mattered—the fertile and well- 
watered parts—was abrogated. 

In a few years 49,000,000 acres of land had been allocated to 
the Europeans and 29,000,000 acres to the natives. The pious 
hope was. expressed that the natives would “‘develop along their 
own lines in their own areas’’, where “‘all the needs of a civilised 
community will be. created’’. 

But, as in Northern Rhodesia, the European areas contain all 
the towns and mines, most of the water, and every foot of land 
within reasonable distance of the railways. / 

‘The attempt to create two separate communities, with dupli- 
cated servites, in one small and not very rich country, was in any 
case doomed to failure; but to allocate all the good things to the 
Europeans, and to leave the rest to the natives, as Southern 
Rhodesia has done, suggests that in fact there was no real inten- 
tion of carrying out “segregation’’, as this policy is called. The 
real motive was to turn the natives into servants for the Europeans. 
And this is what has happened. The natives are being driven in 
increasing numbers into European employ, either on farms or 
mines or in the towns. 

On the farms the terms are the. usual ones for white settler 
countries. Rent for a holding, by which the African might retain 
some semblance of independence on land that was recently his own, 
is not allowed. The natives must ‘render labour service. In other 
words, they are serfs. On the mines and in other industrial occu- 
pations the natives are débarred from combining in trade unions, 
and the wages, therefore, are what one would expect—the bare 
minimum necessary for existence. Nor do the natives in Southern 
Rhodesia even enjoy the benefits of first-class hospitals and care- 
fully selected diet, as on the soulless but well-run mines in South 
Africa; for the mines are all small enterprises conducted on a 
shoe-string of capital. _ | 
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By 4936 ‘ne natives had begun to flock into the towns, away 
from the arid reserves, the servitude of the farms, and the un- 
certain pay of the one-man mines. Recognising the danger of a 
black proletariat which, by being huddled into locations and 
compounds, might forget tribal differences sufficiently to combine 
and demand better working conditions, the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament introduced a Sedition Act and imposed other pains and 
penalties on ‘‘agitators”. The colony, says Professor Macmillan, 
has since then been little more than a penal,settlement for its 
original inhabitants. Already the Southern Rhodesian prison 
system is, with the South African system, among the costliest in 
the world. Southern Rhodesian prisons are packed with natives 
sentenced for infringing pass laws or failing to pay their taxes. 
The pass laws demand that a native should at all times carry his 
identification papers with him (or her), and failure to produce 
them on demand means summary imprisonment. ‘° 

The natives get little education, and suffer from the usual 
diseases and malnutrition. The root cause of these evils is the 
monopoly of political power by the white settlers, without any 
restraint exercised by Whitehall. In Southern Rhodesia the 

“‘paramountcy of native interests” is not even a theory; it if 
completely unknown. 

Southern Rhodesia is nervous about the post-war period. s, 
realised that expansion of some sort must take place if the p 
mises made to the soldiers are to be carried out. The colony hag 
iron-ore deposits, and it is hoped to develop secondary industries 
A hydro-electric scheme on the Zambesi is contemplated, td 
supply the new industries with power. The settlers are extremely 
optimistic. It is already being stated that the proposed Karib@ 
Gorge Dam would make the American Colorado Dam “‘look like 
a fish-pond’’. There is no hint as to where the money is to comé 
from. 

But even if this scheme were carried out, and secondary indus 
tries were established, the problem of the colour bar would remain, 
If the new industries are to be reserved for Europeans at European 
wage-rates, the industries could scarcely hope to compete with 
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industries elsewhere. If natives are employed on a large scale, 
then the colour bar must go. For secondary industries cannot, 
like mining and farming, be established on a basis of totally un- 
skilled labour. The natives would have to be trained. A prerequi- 
site would be a reasonable general education, which the natives 
do not now get. And if they were educated, it is doubtful if the 
natives could be restrained from combining in trade unions and 
demanding better conditions, and, ultimately, some political say 
in the running of the country. © 

That is Southern Rhodesia’s dilemma. It is also the dilemma of 
all the white settler countries where the mass of the inhabitants 
have been denied education and the franchise. Without educa- 
tion, progress is impossible ; with education, a continuation of the 
political dominance of the whites is impossible. 
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For vzars BEFORE this war a struggle went on between White- 
hall and the Government of South Africa for possession of the 
three territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 
The three territories are administered by the British Crown. That 
is to say, the policy pursued in them is the famous “‘paramountcy 
of native interests’. Together, they are more than half the size of 
the Union of South Africa. Geographically speaking, they are 
part of South Africa, for Basutoland is an enclave entirely suy- 
rounded by Union territory, and the other two are wedges run- , 
ning deep into Union territory. But the native policy pursued in 
South Africa is directly opposed to that of the British Govern- 
ment. The vast majority of South Africans believe even more 
fervently than the white settlers of Kenya or the Rhodesias in 
keeping the black man in his place. Little wonder, then, that the 
presence of these native territories in their midst drove South 
Africans into a periodic frenzy, or that, when the British Govern-: 
ment again enunciated the paramountcy of native interests as 
its considered policy, in reply to the white settlers of Northern 
Rhodesia, General Hertzog, the then Prime Minister of South 
Africa, declared that this made possession of the High Commission 
territories by the Union a categorical imperative. | | 
His demands were resisted by Britain, partly because General : 
Hertzog was not persona grata with the British Government, partly 
because the inhabitants of the High Commission territories said 
they would fight rather than come under oppressive South African 
rule. The South Africans, however, are likely to renew their de-. 
mands at some time after the war; and these demands may then. 
be more difficult to resist, not because the Union’s native policy’ 
has become milder in any marked degree, but because Britain is 
indebted to South Africa for her support in this war. The fact 


that she is also indebted to the natives of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
4 
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land and Swaziland for their support may carry little weight; the 
Union holds the big stick of wealth and numbers. 

From a purely economic point of view, the three territories 
should:be part of the Union. Territorial enclaves are ho more 
economically successful in Africa than in any other continent. 
And in fact,economic forces have been at work to bind the three 
territories to the Union with ever-tightening chains. 

All three territories exhibit the same general characteristics. 
The land cannot support the people—under the present methods 
of agriculture. The men therefore migrate in large numbers, and 
the only place they can migrate to is the Union, where they work 
on the gold-mines:of the Reef. This means they are absent from 
their own land for the better part of the year. This means, in 
turn, that their own land suffers. Therefore more men migrate. 
It is yet another of Africa’s many vicious circles. 

The migration has a serious effect on the natives of the Union 
as well as on the well-being of the High Commission territories. 
For the immigrants still possess their land in the territories, and 
they leave their families there, for they are not allowed to take 
them to the Union with them.. The result is that they can afford 
to work for wages which are lower than would support a family— 
and these are the wages they get. This competition drives down 
the wages of South African natives to the same level. Some of 
the South African natives have land of their own, too; but 
an increasing number have not. On these “‘detribalised” Union 
natives the competition presses most hardly. Moreover, High 
Commission natives are now spreading from the gold-mines into 
secondary industries in the Union. Most of the Union natives 
employed in secondary industries are permanent town-dwellers, 
who have to support their families entirely out of their wages. 
But these wages are conditioned by the modest demands of out- 
side natives who have only themselves to support. The effect on the 
standard of living of the Union’s town natives may be imagined. 

Since the migration of natives from the High Commission terri- 
tories to the Union is steadily ruining agriculture in the terri- 
tories, and since that migration brings little mioney into the terri- 
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tories, because the workers spend most of their earnings in the 
cheap bazaars of Johannesburg, it may be asked why something 
is not done to improve agriculture in the territories along scien- 
tific lines, so that migration eventually proves unnecessary. The 
answer is that something is now being done in this direction, but 
progress is handicapped, first by lack of cash, and secondly by the 
British Government’s native policy. The financial resources of 
the territories are meagre, and the capital needed for combating 
soil erosion and improving cattle is certainly not small. The 
natives, like all primitive peasant peoples, are conservative to the 
point of superstition, and the Government insists on respecting 
native customs and beliefs to the point of allowing the land to fall 
into ruin. A deadlock is reached ; migration continues. 


BASUTOLAND 
“What I desire’, wrote Moshesh to Sir Philip Woodhouse, “‘is 
that the Queen send a man to rule with me. . . . If I obtain an 


agent, he will be under the Queen as her mune and my people 
will be her subjects also, but under me.’ 

That was in 1862. In 1938 the Basutoland Native Administra-: 
tion Proclamation formally laid down the powers of the chiefs and: 
headmen in a manner not dissimilar to Moshesh’s definition. In 
1942, Lord Harlech, the High Commissioner, told the great 
Basuto gathering, the Pitso: “All peoples should have a full say 
in the administration of their own affairs, without distinction of 
race, colour or creed’’. 

Political development in'Basuteland, therefore, has been steady 
and. progressive—and as far removed from the practices of the 
white settler countries as anything could well be. There are about 
a thousand-odd Europeans in Basutoland. But the land belongs: 
to the natives, and the Europeans have little political or, for that. 
matter, economic power. It is true that the salaries and pensions 
of white Government officials come: out of native taxation ;. but 
few Basutos would deny that they have earned them, less perhaps. 
by their work of modernising the country—for that task has only: 
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just begun—than by their staunch support of the Basutos in the 
political guerilla warfare with the Union of South Africa. 

There is the usual tug of war between the chiefs and headmen, 
who are ‘“‘traditional’’, and the younger, more vigorous “intel- 
lectual’’ class. The latter complain that the British Government 
has placed political power exclusively in the hands of the chiefs, 
thus creating a sort of black feudalism to the detriment of demo- 
cracy. The answer, of course, is that the British Government is 
in treaty relations with the Basuto chiefs, and that it could no 
more overthrow them in favour of a new rising class®han it could 
overthrow the feudal leaders of some Balkairkingdofn with which 
it had treaties—however much the practices of those Balkan 
leaders might jar its own conception of democracy. 

In fact, the British Government has sought to educate the chiefs 
and to guide them along more democratic paths. It has been slow 
work, but in recent years it has yielded gratifying results. The 
chiefy may not yet be amenable to pressure from the educated 
section of their own people, but they are proving amenable to 
advice from white officials ; and that advice is sound. 

Thus the fencing of lands is now going ahead with the consent of 
the chiefs. Hitherto they were utterly opposed to this innovation, 
which is absolutely necessary to fight soil erosion. The old Para- 
mount Chief agreed to have his own lands fenced whén he saw 
the good results obtained elsewhere. “I have been a baboon,” he 
said pithily and frankly, when asked to explain his change of mind, 

Tree-planting is also proceeding with the consent of the chiefs. 
Hitherto they had opposed it because it infringed the Basuto 
system of land tenure—if trees were planted on a piece of land, 
that land became the permanent possession of the planter, which 
runs counter to Basuto ideas. But suspicions that Government 
officials were merely hatching a plot to gain possession of the land 
are now fading. The trees will bind the soil and provide firewood, 
releasing manure, hitherto the only fuel, for fertiliser. One acre 
of timber for every family in Basutoland is the immediate aim. 
And it has been laid down that both the trees and the land on 
which they are planted shall belong to the Basuto nation. 
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These steps are long overdue. In 1939 the British Economic 
Advisory Council said: ‘““The physique of the Basuto is not what 
it used to be.. Malnutrition is seen in every village school, dis- 
pensary and recruiting office.”” In 1935 Sir Alan Pim had warned 
that 151,498 acres of land needed to be reclaimed if it were not 
to turn to desert. Since then over 80,000 acres have been terraced 
to prevent, erosion, and the work is going steadily ahead. 

There are about 600,000 Basutos. The area of the territory is 
11,716 square miles. The soil is far from infertile—one reason 
why the Union would like to take it over. ‘Fhere is no reason why 
in time the territory should not support its own population. It is 
purely a pastoral and agricultural country; there are no minerals. 

If the present restoration measures succeed in inducing the 
Basutos to stay at home, the Union will lose a valuable labour 
force. On the other hand, the Union natives should: then be in a 
position to demand higher wages—and the South African Govern- 
ment itself says that native purchasing power must be increased. 
The development of Basutoland, therefore, is not inimical to the 
long-run interests of the Union. 

Basutoland is a beautiful country. Jagged peaks are stencilled 
against a clear blue sky ; lush wheat-fields gladden the eye. Down 
the mountain paths, past the sandstone .caves, ride the spare, 
lean-shanked, pleasant-featured tribesmen—among the best horsey 
men in the world, for when a Basuto is in the saddle, man and, 
horse are one. Here a man can breathe. : 

And here a black nation can breathe. For the sites of the 
British Government is not to encourage individual prodigies, but 
to raise the whole mass of the people by gradual degrees to a: 
civilised level. As the Basutos are intelligent, the process should’ 
present no undue difficulties, now that the conservatism of the. 
chiefs is melting. The aim is a modest one: the establishment of 
a contented peasantry on their own land. 

Two things, however, are still needed, one financial, the ether 
political. The revenue of Basutoland is too meagre to carry out 
all the work that is necessary. It should be augmented out of the. 
Colonial Deve crnent Fund. The British taxpayer will get no 
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return on his money beyond the gratitude ofa small but proud 
nation. Basutoland is not financially exploitable. But he will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that the money is not being 
spent merely to save white settlers the trouble of taxing them- 
selves, as in some of the other territories to which it is a aoa 
that the Fund be applied. 

The political need is to free Basutoland once and for all Son 
any fear of being handed over to the Union. The Basutos are 
quite sincere when they say that they will fight rather than come 
under Union rule. They may go to South Africa to work, partly 
because they need the money, partly because of the love of travel 
and adventure that is inborn in every African; but they are a 
freedom-loving people, and they would never submit tamely to 
Anglo-Dutch oppression in South Africa. The fear of becoming 
the Union’s chattel has done much to retard the development of 
Basutoland. The chiefs haVe clung jealously to all their privileges, 
even when these stood in the way of economic advancement, 
because they feared that if they once relaxed tlecir vigilance they 
would find themselves being bound hand and foot and given over 
to the tender mercies of the South African Government. Since in 
South Africa it is not an uncommon thing to find the sons and 
grandsorfs of once-proud chiefs serving as kitchen boys, or under- 
going a prison sentence for the theft of a fowl, their fears are 
wholly understandable. 

The British Government should resist all political pressure from 
the Union, either now or at any timg after the war, by declaring 
definitely and categorically that neither Basutoland nor any of 
the High Commission territories will pass from its protection into 
the keeping of the Union of South Africa. 

It has already declared that no transfer will take place without 
the consent of the inhabitants of the territories. But the natives 
are still afraid (so are many of the Europeans, for that matter, 
and it would be better if the Government were to issue an even 
stronger declaration on the subject which would put the matter 
beyond all possible doubt. 
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BECHUANALAND 


The territory is one and a half times the size of Germany; it 
supports less than a quarter of a million people. One reason is 
that a large part of the territory is encroached on by the Kalahari 
Desert, where even Bushmen cannot live. 

The natives raise cattle, but they have been exceedingly un- 
fortunate. Forty-five years ago rinderpest carried off 95 per cent 
of the cattle. Contagious pleuro-pneumonia decimated the herds. 
Because these diseases spread like a'‘prairie fire, Bechuanaland’s 
neighbours have been chary of admitting any cattle from that 
unhappy territory into their own. ‘The export trade, therefore, 
has languished. 

The Bechuana have not only suffered from disease in their cattle ; 
they have suffered from disease in themselves. Malaria and venere , 
disease are the two chief scourges. Malnutrition is also rife. { 

Crop failures in Bechuanaland may be said to be endemic 
Fruit and vegetables are almost unknown. Meat is nearly alway 
scarce, except wlfen cattle die from starvation or disease, and aré 
promptly eaten. The calves take all the milk. 3 

All these factors make the standard of living of the Bechuang 
among the lowest in Africa—if not the lowest. F 

So far the only safety-valve has been migration; and about hz J 
the adult males leave the country every year to work in thé gol ‘ 
and diamond mines, or in the towns or on the farms, i in Sout 
Africa. Until recently this was regarded as a good thing; it helpeg 
the revenue, for the migragts always came back; bringing som§ 
money with them. Unfortunately they always went away agaif 
in a very short time. The effects on tribal and family life were, 4 
usual, disastrous. The effects on the already poor land wer 
scarcely less evil. Fortunately the High Commission territories ‘a 
a whole now appreciate these facts, and a much stiffer official 
Attitude is being adopted towards the Union’s demands for cheag 
labour. In the middle of 1943 an official was sent by the High 
Commission territories to give evidence before a Union commis« 
sion inquiring into the wages and conditions of mine natives.. He 
took the line that the wages of mine natives were too low, and that. 
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exception was taken by all the High Commission administrations 
to the Union’s refusal to sanction trade unions among natives. His 
evidence was something of a bombshell, as South Africans had 
been encouraged to believe by their Government that the High 
Commission territories were only too pleased to supply the Union 
with cheap labour indefinitely. Attempts to suggest that the. 
official was expressing only his own views were promptly met by 
the rejoinder that he was speaking to an official brief. This new 
attitude on the part of the High Commission territories is to be- 
welcomed. 

The Bechuana chiefs are not on the whole as enlightened as 
those of Basutoland. They have the reputation of being harsh and 
despotic to their subjects. The Bechuana in turn have the reputa- 
tion of being a cowed and broken people, though this.is probably 
due more to their economic circumstances and their poor health 
than to the rumoured harshness of tribal rule. One of the defects 
of the British system of respecting native customs is that British 
officials are often debarred from removing obvious abuses. In 
Bechuanaland the chiefs are allowed considerable latitude, and 
it may be that this has not always. been exercised to the benefit 
of the people as a whole. 

One outstanding exception, however, is Chief Tshekedi Khama 
of the Bamangwato. This exceedingly well educated and wealthy 
young man, who speaks English with an Oxford accent, is un- 
doubtedly the most progressive native leader in Southern Africa. 
He. lost his chieftainship temporarily some years ago, when the. 
lion-hearted but impetuous Evans of the Broke went north to disci- 
pline the Bamangwato with the traditional blue-jackets and field- 
guns. The chief’s offence was that he had imprisoned and flogged 
two white men. South African opinion was outraged. However, 
more careful investigation disclosed that the chief had had con- 
siderable excuse for his action—had the offence committed by the 
white men been committed by natives, the penalty would have 
been much more severe—and the first opportunity ‘was taken to 

1 The artillery got stuck in the sand, and Tshekedi courteously sent some of. 
his tribesmen to pull it out. 
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restore Tshekedi to his position. He believes in education, educa- 
tion and more education as the salvation of Africa. He also he- 
lieves in self-help. His plain message to his people is that the 
Lord helps those who help themselves. He wants the Africans to 
sacrifice more and to work harder. He is no great believer in rely- 
ing solely and implicitly on the white man to provide both money 
and advice. He would like Africans to-stop being improvident, 
easy-going children of Nature, and to start growing up into adults. 
Tshekedi is probably a conservative at heart; he thinks in terms 
of Samuel Smiles and rugged individualism. It is probable that 
his doctrines are eminently suitable for Africa,'however archaic 
they might be in a modern industrialised, capitalistic, trust-. 
ridden State. 

There are fewer than 2,000 Europeans in Bechuanaland. They 
raise cattle, and so do the natives. The natives concentrate on: 
supplying their own needs, as far as they can; and the Europeans: 
export cattle. There is therefore no.competition between the two} 
races. The relations between Europeans and Africans are on the: 
whole amiable, though the Europeans tend to South African! 
segregationist doctrines. But this is probably inevitable ; and since: 
it has not led, as in South Africa, to the natives being driven off: 
their own land to make room for encroaching Européans, no, 
very bad results ensue. ! 


SWAZILAND 


The smallest of the three High Commission territories, Swazi-' 
land is only 6,000-odd square miles -in size, and contains only. 
154,000 natives. But about 3,000 Europeans live in the territory—! 
more than in either Basutoland or Bechuanaland. Moreover, , 
two-thirds of the land is owned by the Europeans. - However, it is: 
doubtful if the Africans feel any sense of injustice, partly because: 
they are protected by the Crown, partly because the Europeans, 
although ,economically powerful, are politically impotent, and 
partly because there has been no pressure on native tenants to: 
quit the European-owned land or to work on it under onerous, 


conditions. Instead, the suTacane are aware only of the benefits 
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of European economic enterprise, which has probably raised their 
standard of living ; they are, happily, inexperienced in the obverse 
side of the medal, which, in South Africa and the settler colonies, 
is the only face of the European medal which Africans know. 

Swaziland is richer than the other two High Commission terri- 
tories. It possesses coal, asbestos and metals. The soil is good. 
Moreover, the Swazis, more adaptable than many another Afri- 
can tribe, have turned fairly readily from the hoe to the plough, 
and from destructively primitive to more reasonably scientific 
methods of agriculture. The result is that, except in years of 
especially bad crop failures, the Swazis can feed themselves for at 
least nine months in the year. That may not sound very impres- 
sive; by most Afnican standards, however, it is. 

It is probable that in these circumstances the Swazis would not 
migrate at all, as do the Bechuana and Basutos, if it were not for 
the spur of taxation. Unfortunately native taxation in Swaziland 
is heavy; and since subsistence agriculture yields no money (the 
taxes must be paid in cash), the Swazis, like the men of the other 
territories, leave the country for long periods to work in the 
Union. The story, though possibly tedious by now, must be re- 
peated. Sixty-five per cent of Swaziland’s able-bodied males 
emigrate to the Union, and work there for the greater part of 
each year. Because they leave their families behind them, and 
because these families can support themselves off the land, the 
migrants can afford to accept wages much lower than are neces- 
sary to support a family. And because they accept these wages, 
the Africans who live in the Union find themselves being inexor- 
ably forced to live below the breadline. 

The effect on Swaziland itself is just as evil. A country, and 
especially a primitive country, can scarcely be expected to de- 
velop when 65 per cent of its man-power is absent in another 
territory. The natives are taxed to raise money for the develop- 
ment of the territory; they leave the country to do so, and the 
development of the territory is retarded; the revenue from the 
taxes is then spent in trying to patch up the holes in the economy 
caused by the migration. It is an absurd vicious circle. 
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Formerly it was argued that the migrants brought back money 
with them—more than enough to pay their taxes. Thus Swazi- 
land was supposed to benefit, and the Union. has never lost any 
opportunity of telling the High Commission territories what a 
good turn it is doing them by employing their ° ‘surplus’ labour. 
But this argument has now been officially discarded. Even if the 
migrants did bring money back with them, it would not compen- 
sate for the damage done to agriculture by their prolonged 
absences. But in any case the migrants now spend more and more. 
in the Union—often on acquiring vices with which they, and, 
Swaziland, could well dispense—and bring less and less cash 
home with them. : 

Swaziland is an obvious subject for the application of the4 
Colonial Development Fund, grants from which could take the’ 
tax weight off the natives, and thus check disastrous migration. 
Then the task would be. fairly straightforward: to interest the4 
Swazis in tobacco-planting and dairy-farming, and to divertg 
them from their passion for investing all their surplus cash, whenj 
they have any, in scrub cattle, which destroy the grazing and leadi 
to soil erosion. It is fortunately not too late to launch such} 
schemes with a good prospect of early success, for soil erosion has; 
not gone so far in Swaziland as in the other High ‘Commissio 
territories. a 

‘But one obstacle in the path of asking the: British taxpayer to! 
subsidise the development of this small and friendly African® 
nation is the low level of European taxation. Although the white] 
farmers own two-thirds of the land, and receive fairly substantia} { 
services from ‘the Government, they pay very little in the way off 
taxes. The natives have been paying taxes since the beginning off 
the century, but the Europeans have been paying taxes only since 
1921. About a sixth of the natives’ income goes in taxation, com... 
pared with about a fortieth of the Europeans’. The natives not. 
only pay for their own education, but are compelled to subsidise: 
European education too, as the total amount (from general 
revenue) spent on European education exceeds the total amount 
of European taxation. 
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"Tux Unron 1s the greatest white settler country in Africa. Here 
live over 2,000,000 Europeans—by far the greater part of all the 
Europeans south of the Zambesi. And here also live 7,000,000 
Africans, about a quarter of a million Indians, and 750,000 Cape 
Coloured people. The Cape Coloureds are Eurafricans. 

The Union is the country where the philosophy of the colour 
bar finds its most rigid application. In other territories the doc- 
trine of native interests achieving equality, or even paramountcy, 
may have faded to a thin and unsubstantial wraith of theory ; but 
though it may be only a cobweb clinging to the corners of harsh 
reality, thanks to Whitehall’s restraining hand it still lingers, how- 
ever ineffectively. In the Union it has been roughly swept away. 

The economic evolution of the Union falls into two stages. In 
the first period the white settlers pushed out from the Cape east- 
wards and northwards, and rapidly dispossessed the Bantu of the 
land. In this period, the Africans, though dispossessed, were not 
displaced. They stayed on as “‘squatters’’, with a plot of land 
which they could call their own. This was made possible by the 
fact that each white farmer took to himself a huge tract of land, 
running into thousands of acres. The land was in white owner- 
ship, but there was room for all. 

But the land was not as fertile, as the Europeans had originally 
supposed. To this day only 6 per cent-of the land is cultivated ; 
and with the maximum of irrigation and good husbandry, only 
15 per cent is ever likely to be. According to Worthington, “a 
soil map of the Union published in 1929 showed that in com- 
parison with European standards, practically every soil in the 
Union is seriously deficient in phosphorus, humus and nitrogen’. 

This (at first unsuspécted) state of affairs was materially aggra- 
vated by the Dutch system of dividing the land equally among 
all the male heirs. As the Dutch farmers had large families, a 
farm.in the course of two or three generations was divided and 
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sub-divided until it was only a fraction of its original size. The 
result was inevitable. In time many white farmers were driven 
off the land altogether, to become “‘poor whites’’ in the towns. 

This retrogression had its duc effect on the African “‘squatters’’. 
There was no longer any room for them on the land as semi- 
independent peasants. And in the last thirty years or more deter- 
mined efforts have been made to legislate them into a state of 
servitude. Unless a white farmer is prepared to pay to the Gov- 
ernment heavy and increasing charges for every squatter on his 
land, he must now clear the squatters off altogether, or, if he can 
persuade them to do so, turn them into contracted servants. The 
terms of the contracts are extremely onerous. In effect, a native 
farm-worker gives himself and his entire family into bondage 
under the contract. He must devote at least 180 days to working 
in the white farmer’s fields (and his family must work too). The 
work-days are arbitrarily selected by the white farmer to suit his 
own convenience, irrespective of whether his choice will make it 
impossible for the natives to attend to their own subsistence agri- 
culture on the small plot of land traditionally vouchsafed them. - 

The position today, so far as the overwhelming majority. of 
native farm workers are concerned, is that the white farmer feeds 
them and their families (almost exclusively on mealies and nothing 
else) and allows them to build huts to live in. The head of the 
family gets the standard wage of ros. a month (out of which he 
must pay his taxes). There are few or no rural medical services— 
a fact about which the white farmers themselves complain. Dis- 
ease among the natives is rife and the death-rate is high. Sani- 
tation is as primitive as it can be. There is little or no scope for 
the education of the native children—some white farmers posi- 
tively forbid the children of their employees to attend school. 
But even if there were schools for natives in the rural areas, they 
would probably not be able to pay for the facilities afforded. In 
South Africa every native has to pay school fees, although no 
white child needs to do so. | 

The second stage in South Africa’s economic evolution overlaps 
with the first, and is considered separately only for convenience. 
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This began with the discovery of gold and diamonds. It is not 
many years since Johannesburg, today a modern city of snowy 
skyscrapers, was merely a collection of tin-mining shanties. Men 
are still alive who trekked across the open veld where Johannes- 
burg now stands. 

: With these discoveries, the industrial revolution came to South 
Africa. Towns sprang up.. And subsidiary industries sprang up. 
There was an immediate demand for labour. It was met from 
two sources, one consciously contrived, the other unforeseen. 

In the Cape, which had a liberal tradition until this was 
swamped by the reactionary forces of the northern republics at 
Union, reserves had been set aside for the Africans, where, in 
theory, they were to “‘live their own life’. The experiment was 
probably doomed to failure from the start, for two reasons. First, 
the Cape farmers needed labour just as much as the farmers of 
the republics, and there was no question of all the natives being 
allowed to go and live on their own land, without working for 
white masters. Secoridly, the amount of land allotted to each 
family in the reserves was ridiculously small. White farmers were 
failing to survive on estates so large that the owner might ride for 
many hours before coming to the boundary of his land. Yet the 
natives were expected to maintain themselves on a handful of 
acres; and this without any facilities, any proper training in 
agriculture, or any transport. 

But in any case the discovery of the gold and diamonds 
changed the entire picture. Labour was needed. The natives were 
therefore taxed out of the reserves. ‘To get the money to pay their 
taxes—and cash was demanded—they had to leave the land 
which proyided only subsistqnce crops and earn money on the 
mines. 

This stream of involuntary labour from the reserves was one 
thing. But another stream was added to it. Resenting the new 
conditions imposed on them on the white farms, the natives began 
‘a great trek to the towns. There they found employment, at very 
low wages. And simultaneously “poor whites’’ were flocking into 
the towns,: where they found that they had to compete against 
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black labour. From this initial clash date all South Africa’s 
labour troubles, and her “civilised labour’’ policy. The fruits of 
dispossession were being garnered. 

The “civilised labour” policy is very simple. .From the start, 
the State had a very big say in industry. The railways, for ex- 
antple, are State-owned. And the State announced that it would 
not employ a. black, or a coloured, man where a white man 
needed the job. If both were employed, then the black man 
would never be allowed to do any other than unskilled work. 

In private industry the same result was brought about by the 
trade unions (exclusively white) forbidding membership to non- 
Europeans and denying them apprenticeship rights. 

It may be as well to glance very briefly at the results of this 
policy as they appear today. Poor whitism has not been eradi- 
cated, as was hoped. On the contrary, a full quarter of the Euro- 
pean population of the Union is now officially described as being 
on or below the bread-line, badly housed, badly educated, and 
suffering severely from malnutrition. All ‘of the eight million. 
non-Europeans, Africans, Coloureds and Indians, with negligible 
exceptions in the case of the latter, are officially described as 
being diseased, half-starving, uneducated and under-paid. Of the 
Europeans of employment age who come forward every year 
seeking jobs after school, only a portion can hope to get “‘skilled”’ 
jobs at customary European skilled-wage standards ; the remain- 
der must inevitably fall into the unskilled category, even if they are 
trained, because there are not enough such jobs for them. And 
despite all the facilities available for training, the standard of 
“skilled” workers is far below that of other countries. White 
labour, in fact, is inefficient; and black labour, not surprisingly, 
is. even more inefficient. Whereas in Australia one unskilled 
labourer can keep two bricklayers busy, in South Africa four such 
labourers are needed to keep one bricklayer busy. _ 

The “‘civilised labour” policy, which was intended to reserve 
industrial jobs for the growing number’ of white men who had 
failed on the land, was combined with new laws passed. by. urban 


authorities designed to keep natives out of the towns ‘as far as 
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possible. The urban authority can expel natives deemed by it to 
be “surplus” to the area’s labour requirements. The idea was 
also to drive the natives back to the farms, for the emigration 
from the farms as a result of the new, onerous. “labour tenancy”’ 
conditions had reached alarming proportions. No attempt, how- 
ever, was made to attract the natives back to the farms by relaxing 
these conditions, or by raising the pay. 

The plan has failed. The natives still refuse to return to the 
farms ; and are, in fact, still leaving them in increasing numbers, 
despite the pains and penalties now attending them in the towns. 

General J. B. M: Hertzog, the late Prime Minister of South 
Africa, saw a possible solution in extending the area of the re- 
serves, to get the natives out of the towns, and it was agreed that 
some {10,000,000 should be spent on acquiring some 15,000,000 
acres of‘land. Unfortunately a good part of this land is, in fact, 
Crown land, on which natives are already thickly settled; so that 
there was no possibility of adding 15,000,000 new acres to the 
land already set aside as reserves. So far only about £5,000,000 
has been spent, and as a result of various land-value manipula- 
tions this sum has purchased only about 3,000,000 acres. White 
farmers who sold land to the Native Trust received in many cases 
sums far in excess of its true value. And the original reserves are’ 
in such a bad state that many millions would need to be spent‘on 
them alone to make them decently habitable. 

The policy of land purchase, therefore, must be judged : a 
failure. 

But though the natives have benefited little by it, they had to 
pay a high price for the concession (over and above the fact that 
they are expected at some future date to repay the £10,000,000 
which it 1s proposed to spend on land for them). When the Cape 
attained a parliamentary constitution in 1852, non-Europeans 
received the franchise, subject to property and educational quali- 
fications. This was in marked contrast to the practice in the 
republics, where the natives had no political rights at all. 

At Union, in 1910, it was agreed that though the natives of the 
former republics should remain voteless, the natives of the Cape 
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should continue to exercise the franchise (the property and educa- 
tienal qualifications were, in fact, relatively stiff ones, and few 
natives at any time. actually had a vote). 

The price which General Hertzog exacted for his land-settle- 
ment schemes was the abandonment of the Cape franchise. It is 
true that the Cape natives are represented in the House of 
Assembly by three M.P.s, who must not affiliate themselves with 
any political party and who are there to look after native interests. 
But this is not the same as having the franchise, because, being 
excluded from the ordinary voters’ roll, the natives cannot bring 
any influence to bear on ordinary candidates standing for election 
in the Cape. Their position may be compared with that of the 
Cape Coloured people, who still have the vote. The Cape 
Coloureds can up to a point exact promises from candidates, by 
threatening to put their votes against the names of rival candi- 
dates ; in other words, they use their votes precisely as do Euro- 
pean voters. The native vote has no such weight. The M.P.s 
representing the natives have undouhtedly worked hard on their 
behalf, seeking to soften the prejudices of the majority of the 
House of Assembly. But as they are only three in an assembly of 
over 150 members, they have not made much progress. 

In addition to the three “native” M.P.s in the House of 
Assembly (the ‘“‘native’’ M.P.s are, of course, Europeans; no 
African, however eminent—and the Union boasts at least one 
African professor—would ever be allowed inside Parliament), the 
natives of the country as a whole have other forms of representa- 
tion. These are the Bunga, which is the General Council of the 
Transkeian Territories; the Native Representative Council; and 
four Senators. 

In the Transkei the natives elect local councils which send 
members to the Bunga at Umtata, the capital of the territory. 
The Bunga, under the direction of the Chief Magistrate, has 
limited spending powers, on fencing and the like, and also 
limited powers of local legislation. 

For the election of the four European Senators who represent 


native maa and of the Native i Council, what 
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Lord Hailey dryly calls ‘‘an elaborate machinery’ has been 
created. He writes: “In each electoral area an electoral college 
is established, consisting of the ‘voting units’ of the area. For the 
Transkeian Territories, these are the native members of the 
General Council. Elsewhere, the units are local councils, chiefs 
or headmen in artas where.there are no local councils, and the 
native advisory boards which exist in urban areas. In areas 
whére: no native authority of any of these types exists, an electoral 
committee is elected by. the resident taxpayers. Each electoral. 
college elects one Senator. In the Native Representative Council, 
one of the nominated members must be from each of the four 
areas. Of the elected members, three are elected by the Transkei 
General Council; in the other electoral areas the native advisory 
boards (representing urban areas) each elect one member, the 
other units in the electoral colleges two.”’ 

Lord Hailey is normally a clear and simple writer. If this is the 
best he can make of the arrangement for native representation in 
the Union, thé average reader will be prepared to agree that the 
machinery is indeed “elaborate”. The natives themselves prob- 
ably do not understand it (very few European South Africans 
could give a description of it) ; and possibly they were not meant 
to. The net result is to give the 7,000,000 Africans no political 
power whatsoever. The “‘native’’ Senators, like the ‘“‘native”’ 
M.P.s, are 4 tiny and unpopular minority; the Native. Repre- 
sentative Gouncil can be extinguished (as it has been already. in 
its short career) by simply not being summoned at all, if at its 
previous session it annoyed the Government by expressing too 
forceful views. If the Government so wishes, the suspension can 
be indefinite. r 

The natives of the Union can be divided into three groups: 
those in the reserves, those working as labour tenants on European 
farms, and those in the towns. 

The state of the reserves—where, according to General Hert- 
zog’s theory of segregation, the nattyes were to be enabled to 
develop along their own lines—has redently been the subject of 
expert inquiry. The following facts were made’ public in 1943. 
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‘In the 16,400 square nyiles of the Transkei, 1/29th part of the 
Union, live 14 million people, or an eighth of the Union’s total 
population. There are seventy-five persons to the square mile, as 
against nine per square mile for the whole of the Cape. Thirty 
per cent of the adult males are recruited for the mines, and 
another thirty per cent seek other urban employment. 

The cows are so poor that they give no milk. The mealies. 
grown are insufficient for the people’s needs, and the territory has 
to import mealies from other areas (the imported mealies are 
bought at the high artificial price fixed for European-grown 
mealies in the Union). 

Disease is rife. Scarcely a single family exists in which at 
least one member is not suffering or dying from tuberculosis. 
Hospital services are so inadequate that incurable tuberculosis 
and other cases are simply sent home to die—and to spread the 
infection. In some areas a single doctor has to attend to the needs 
of 40,000 people. The natives must pay for medical treatment. 
There is no provision for pauper patients. About 65 per cent of 
native children die before reaching two years. | 

About two-thirds of the people are landless—which means in 
effect that they are paupers, only kept alive. by the traditional 
native custom of the more well-to-do sharing their worldly ‘goods 
with their poorer relatives. The land of the Transkei is exceed- 
ingly poor, not because it is inherently so, but because it has been 
reduced to a pitiable condition by soil erosion, which ‘in turn is 
caused by too many people, without facilities for intensive culti- 
vation, trying to live off it. 

The conditions of the natives on the European farms have: 
already been described. Unless they can make their escape to 
the towns, as many of them have done, they and their families 
are bound to the soil, living in a state of servitude, without educa- 
tion or any hope of advancement, and usually diseased. Natur- 
ally conditions vary from farm to farm. It is essentially a feudal 
system. Everything depends on the whim ‘of the white farmer. 
He may be kind; he may be cruel. Good farmers ‘keep. their 
natives; bad farmers lose them. As natives are Smigtolne in in-. 
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creasing numbers to the towns, despite the barriers which have 
been raised against their entry there, it may be assumed that the 
bad farmers outnumber the good.. 

_ The urban native population is growing rapidly. The greatest 
concentration of urban, natives is found on the Reef. There are 
350,000 natives employed in the gold-mines, and another 200,000 
in other employment on the Reef. The 350,000 miners, drawn 
from all parts of Africa, are housed in compounds, and are not 
permitted to bring their families. The life they lead is therefore 
highly unnatural. There is a good deal of native prostitution in 
Johannesburg. The health of the mine natives, however, i is excel- 
lent. The mines provide the best medical services in Africa. On 
the other hand, cash wages have not risen at all in the last thirty 
years, despite the much greater profits being made as a result of 
the high price of gold. Nor do the natives get any cost-of-living 
allowances, despite the rise in prices due to the war. But the 
mines provide accommodation, food and recreation, so that the 
cash wage is not an accurate index of real earnings.! The rela-. 
tions between white and black miners are not good, though the 
mine managements do their best to punish white brutality when 
it is detected. Such brutality is probably fairly common. The 
natives have now (1943). formed a Trade Union, but it is not 
recognised by the owners. . 

Apart from the mines, native town-dwellers are housed in 
“locations”. Most locations are squalid slums. The natives live 
in tumble-down hovels, without adequate sanitation. Rents, 
however, are high. It has been calculated that to live in any 
state of decency in a town, a native family must earn ab$ut £7 
a month, The average wage (for a family) is, however, between 
£4 and £5 a month. All of this goes in rent, food and taxes. It 
is therefore not astonishing that the amount of native crime, 
especially petty theft, should be very large. Disease, as usual, is 
rife. Between 40 and 60 per cent of town natives suffer from 
venereal disease. The percentage of tuberculotics is equally large. 

1 But Mr. Gordon Hemming, M.P., writes: “The working life of a native 


miner is ks 10 to 12 years, when he is a — orange and of no further use.” 
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About 60 per cent of all native babies born in towns die before 
they reach the end of their first year. . 

Recently, and especially since the war began, the natives work- 
ing In the towns have sought to ameliorate their conditions by 
organising trade unions. They have made very little headway, 
because the dice is heavily loaded against them. In the first place, 
they are ignorant and illiterate. Only a small percentage of 
Union natives get any schooling at all, and, of those who do, the 
vast majority never learn to do any more than read and write 
about as well as a European six-year-old—the comparison is Pro- 
fessor Macmillan’s. But even if they were educated, they would 
still have a hard struggle. Since the war began, they have been 
deprived of the strike weapon. The penalty for natives who strike 
is a £500 fine, or two years in prison, or both. No such penalties 
attach to European workers. But even before the war striking was 
made exceedingly difficult, because if a private employer were 
deprived of labour, he could have the strikers arrested for ‘“‘break- 
ing their contract’’, and could then appeal to the Government to 
supply him with prison labour at a nominal fee. Native convicts 
were thus employed to break native strikes. 

The 2,000,000 Europeans who live amid this sea of poverty 
and disease are not unaware of it; but the general tendency is 
to blame the natives for their own troubles. Their poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease are regarded as crimes—but not as‘ European. 
crimes, The majority of the Europeans are strongly anti-native. 
They have a colour phobia. No word is bad enough to apply to 
the “‘dirty Kaffirs’’. This, of course, is not the view of the Union’s 
perilotisly small intelligentsia. But it is the view of the man in the 
street; and the man in the street is the man with the vote. — 

Besides, the Europeans have been much too engrossed in their 
own political squabbles to consider the plight of the natives.. In 
the Union two white races live side by side. About 60 per cent 
of the white population is Afrikaans-speaking—originally Dutch 
or German—and the remainder are English-speaking. There is 
considerable ill-feeling between the two sections. During General 
Hertzog’s fifteen years of administration an uneasy peace pre- 
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vailed between them. But the war reopened the split. Today the 
majority of the Afrikaans-speaking people are opposed to the war. 
They wish to be neutral. Some of them are pro-German. A 
sufficient number followed General Smuts to give him a parlia- 
mentary majority; 1 but the Opposition is strong, and might 
even have carried the day had it not split into several warring 
groups, all opposed to Smuts, but unable to present him with a 
united front. Dr. D. F. Malan, the official Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, has been unable to command the loyalty of Mr. Oswald 
Pirow’s New Orderites, Mr. N. C. Havenga’s Afrikaner Party, and 
Dr. J. F. J. van Rensburg’s semi-fascist Ossewa Brandwag. 

General Hertzog’s policy was, roughly, to push politics into the 
background, and attempt to create a unified European economy, 
a sort of white citadel rising out of and ignoring the sea of native 
squalor that lapped it. This was done by an enormous extension 
of State control over the economic life of the country. The gold- 
mines were not riationalised, but,they were heavily taxed. The 
taxes were devoted to subsidising industry and agriculture. The 
aim was to keep white farmers on the land, and to set up secondary 
industries in which white labour would be chiefly employed. — 

It was calculated after the outbreak of war that about 
£7,000,900 a year was being spent in subsidies to farming, and 
about £10,000,000 a year in subsidies to secondary industry. The 
£,7,000,000 a year to farmers excludes the {100,000,000 which 
has been spent since Union on irrigation; loans and other facilities 
for white farmers. 

Despite thé grave and growing extent of malnutrition inside the 
Union, the bulk of the country’s agricultural products were de- 
liberately exported, even though the world price was well below 
Union cost of production, and the remainder was sold inside the 
Union at artificially high prices. At one time it was cheaper to 
buy sugar sent from Durban to London than to buy the same 
sugar sent from Durban down the coast to Cape Town. A com- 
plicated system of control boards was brought into being. The 

1 Greatly increased in 1943, when it was clear that Germany could not win 


the war. . 
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boards were given wide powers of price-fixing and compulsory 
purchase. However, no attempt was made to reorganise agricul- 
ture, which was in a chaotic state. The only aim was to keep 
white farmers on the land, even though they were plainly fight- 
ing a losing battle. Thus wheat was heavily subsidised in the 
interests of the producers of the Western Province, who could 
scarcely make ends meet. The fact that the Free State wheat- 
growers could produce at a profit without any subsidy was 
ignored. The result was that the Free Staters made fortunes out 
of ‘the subsidy, whereas the farmers of the Western Province, 
whom it was intended to help, were enabled to keep afloat, but 
no more. The same consequences resulted from maize control, 
although here a by-product of the system was greatly to increase 
the misery of the natives, who exist almost entirely on maize, and 
who now had to pay the high artificial price for it. 

Industry fared little better. No attempt was made to enforce 
rationalisation. Because of the “‘civilised labour’’ policy, and the’ 
consequent huge gap between the earnings of the skilled white 
workers—among the highest paid in the world—and the earnings 
of the unskilled black workers—among the lowest paid in the 
world—industry’s costs of production were far too high to com- 
pete with other countries’ exports. Assistance to industry took the » 
traditional form of protection. The only result was to make the 
cost of living very high, and thus make it more difficult than ever ° 
to close the gap between high skilled and low unskilled wages. 
And the efficiency of even the skilled white workers remained rela- . 
tively low, while the efficiency of the unskilled natives remained 
negligible. 

The more well-to-do Europeans were enabled to forget the 
deteriorating conditions of the natives, the worsening conditions’ 
of many poorer Europeans, and the insecure basis of their entire ' 
economy, by the provision of excellent educational and recreational | 
facilities by a benevolent Government, combined with a very low 
level of European taxation (it is difficult to avoid the conclusion | 
that the over-taxed, under-educated and under-fed natives paid 


for some at least of the facilities so austerely reserved for Euro- 
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peans only). In the chief towns, Johannesburg, Cape Town and 
Durban, a pleasant new architecture was evolved. Great parks 

were laid out. Handsomely endowed colleges were provided. On 

the surface, and for a minority, life in the Union was exceedingly 

pleasant. It was easy, to forget the eroded lands beyond the town 

limits, the méan little dorps, and even the indescribable squalor of 

native living quarters in the towns themselves. 

Before the war, however, the Union was plainly facing an eco- 

nomic crisis. The dizzy rise in the price of gold had postponed 
it—but only postponed _it. It was known that the gold-mines— 
the only South African industry of note—had a limited life. The 
Government Mining Engineer has estimated that by 1965 the 
industry will have shrunk to a seventh of its present size, even if: 
the price of gold remains at the same level. And the mines are 
the great fly-wheel which keeps everything else going. 

The war has turned men’s minds from the problem. The 
Union has become a workshop for the Allied armies of the Middle 
‘East. Underlying economic realities have been forgotten. But 
they are still there, awaiting a solution. 

Farming needs drastically reorganising. The Union is not suited 
for cultivation at all, but for ranching. It is doubtful if it will be 
possible to keep any great numbers of people on the land after. 
the war. At present two-thirds of the total population are on the 
land, but:they produce only an eighth of the national income. 

Industry will remain inefficient and unable to compete with 
other countries until the cost of production is lowered. ‘This means 
that the policy of reserving highly paid jobs for white artisans 
must go. Even now the number of these jobs is greatly exceeded 
by the number of white youths reaching employment age. The 
natives must be trained and made at least semi-skilled. This 
means they must be educated, for illiterates cannot operate indus- 
tries: Their health and housing needs must also be attended to. 
Segregation must go. 

At the beginning of 1942 General Smuts condemned the segre- 
gation policy as a failure, and indicated that. natives must be 
trained for industry, and must be paid higher wages. But segre- 
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gation is the keystone of the Union’s entire policy. If it goes, the 
natives must be permitted to form trade unions. And if they form 
trade unions, and receive education, they will soon demand more 
political power. General Smuts quickly.came up against this 
dilemma. The result has been a sharp retrogression from the 
policy enunciated in 1942. The Prime Minister has now set his 
face against native trade unions. Natives who went on strike have 
been firmly repressed. There has been some shooting. The con- 
sequence is that great unrest now prevails among the natives, and 
the Government has made no more promises. The Union stands 
where it did. 

It cannot mark time forever. Sone: or later a decision must 
be taken. Either segregation will be officially enthroned again, 
or it will be definitely discarded. The probabilities are that it will 
be restored to favour, and the Government will attempt to 
weather the storm of native unrest. In which case troublous 
times lie ahead. 

It would be pleasant to think that thte South Africans, impressed 
by the ideals of the Atlantic Charter, and paying, as they do, far 
more than mere lip-service to the Allied cause and its philosophy, 
might emerge from the war with more liberal ideas than they 
possessed when they entered it. But it would be idle to imagine 
that this is the cas¢. Like all the white settler peoples of Africa, 
the South Africans are generous and hospitable as well as brave. 
They have favourably impressed all visitors to their shores, 
refugees, sailors, soldiers and airmen. But the black man is their 
blind spot. Willing to condemn the Nazi philosophy of the 
Herrenvolk which created in Eastern Europe a living hell for 
the Poles and other conquered nations, they are reluctant to be- 
lieve that their own policy of repression of the black man is part 
and parcel of the same creed. In South Africa the word “liberal” 
is still a term of abuse. The mildest of British Liberals would, in 
South Africa, be ranked as a Bolshevik. To raise a voice in defence 
of the native is to face probable social ostracism, certain political 
impotence. 

The chief non-European groups apart from the Africans are the 
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Cape Coloureds and the Indians. The Cape Coloureds possess 
the vote, but their economic position is very little higher than 
that of the natives. They are steadily being squeezed out of all 
skilled trades by the “‘civilised labour” policy. They are diseased 
and uneducated: Nor does any attempt’ by them to use their 
votes to secure amelioration of their conditions meet with much 
toleration. Thus in 1943 the Minister of Native Affairs, Major. 
Piet van der Byl, warned the Coloured voters of the Salt River 
constituency that if they dared to vote against the Government 
candidate in the forthcoming general election, “‘the United Party 
will neither forgive nor forget’’. That is not the language gener- 
ally employed by politicians towards those whose votes they seek: 
the Minister’s'remark was a significant comment on the status of 
the Cape Coloured voters. The weapon employed to keep the 
Coloured people in order is the ever-present threat of segregation. 
Already a so-called Coloured Advisory Council has been formed, 
which may well be the first step towards a new goal of putting the 
Coloureds on a separate register and then presenting them with 
“elaborate machinery’’ for representation instead of the straight- 
forward franchise. The new council is to “‘advise’’ the Govern- 
ment on the needs of the Coloured people—a function which the 
Coloureds have’ hitherto exercised very competently by casting 
their votes for the party which appeared willing to grant them 
concessions, and against the party which threatened to lower 

their status still farther. | 
The Indians were induced to come to South Africa in the 
sixties of last century, because their. labour was needed in the 
sugar plantations of Natal. They have since established them- 
selves as an important trading minority, and most of them have 
never seen India. South Africa is their home. Nevertheless they 
are denied the franchise, and have no voice even in municipal 
politics. They have made the great city of Durban what it is. 
At the very end of the parliamentary session in 1943 the Gov- 
ernment .caused an international sensation by introducing and 
hurriedly rushing through a Bill to prevent Indians from investing 
in property hitherto owned by Europeans. The excuse was that 
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the Indians were “encroaching” on European residential areas. 
But the Government itself torpedoed this excuse when it admitted 
that so-called “‘penetration’’ had not taken place on a large scale 
(not that it would have been regarded as a crime in any other 
country except South Africa, if it had). The real trouble was that 
the Indians were investing their savings in property, establishing 
businesses, and driving Europeans out of trade. The measure was. 
thus a nakedly racial one. If the Europeans could not compete 
with the Indians, then Parliament must step in to redress the 
balance—in the Europeans” favour. General Smuts said that 
Durban must be made ‘‘a European city’’—despite the fact sa 
thousands of Indians work and live there. 

The Indian Bill raised a storm, but it went through. It may 
be regarded as a sign that the Union Government has no inteh- 
tion of abandoning its racial doctrines, whatever the Atlantic 
Charter enjoins. South Africa intends to continue to be a pig- 
mentocracy, where the colour of a man’s skin is all that counts. 
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IX 
‘SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Shiai WEsT AFRICA is big—two-thirds the size of the Union— 
and bankrupt. Potentially it is probably one of the world’s 
richest diamond-fields. But the people who produce diamonds 
think there are already too many in the world. Diamonds are 
valuable, after all, only because they are scarce. If they were so 
plentiful that every housemaid could wear them, duchesses and 
chorus-girls would not persuade their dukes and protectors to pay 
fabulous sums for them.’ It is therefore to the interest of the dia- 
mond producers to see that not too many are put on the market. 
South-West Africa is governed by the Union. The Union itself 
produces more diamonds than the market can bear. There are in 
the Union large ‘‘frozen’”’ stocks of diamonds of whose value no 
estimation is available; it probably runs into millions. So the 
diamond possibilities of South-West Africa remain unexploited, 
and there are miles of barbed wire and armed patrols in the dia- 
mond areas of the territory to see that they do remain unexploited. 

There are about 360,000 people in the territory—31,000 Euro- 
peans, 65,000 ‘‘Coloureds” and about 264,000 Africans of various 
tribes. The inhabited part is wedged between two deserts. The 
Namib, in the west, stretches down the whole length of the terri- 
tory. It consists of 40,000 square miles of nothing—no vegetation, 
no rain. The Kalahari, i in the east, is equally barren. 

The average size of a farm in South-West Africa is 32 square 
miles. But it is difficult to make a living even off such a large 
area, Owing to droughts. From 1926 to 1933 no rain fell at all! 

Seven companies, three of them British, owned all the land 
before the last war. They were interested in diamonds and copper. 
The territory was then in German hands. Between 1885 and 
1906 Germany spent £5,000,000 in subsidies to the territory, and 
between 1904 and 1907 she spent £23,000,000 on native wars. 
Betweén 1907 and 1915 Senenye spent another £ 18,000,000 in 
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subsidies. For all this expenditure Germany got £7,000,000 of 
diamonds, and had to share it with the British companies. 

The railways were over-built for military purposes, and since 
South Africa took over the territory under mandate the South 
African railways administration has been involved in losses on 
the South-West railways totalling over £3,000,000. 

In 1920 the new mandated territory started afresh with a 
credit balance of £1,000,000. After fourteen years it had a debt 
of nearly £2,500,000. 

Of the 31,000 Europeans in the territory, a third are German. 
Nazi propaganda was very active up to and, indeed, after the. 
outbreak of war in 1939. German-speaking citizens who were not ' 
favourably disposed to the Nazi regime and who declined to regard 
Hitler as their Fuehrer were boycotted and ostracised. The Nazis 
instituted what virtually amounted to a reign of terror. Most of 
the Nazis were interned when war broke out and the rest.were. 
carefully watched. The Nazi hold of the territory was pretty 
effectually broken. At the elections held in February 1940, the 
United Party, which is affiliated with General Smuts’s South 
African United Party, obtained ten seats, and: the Nationalists, . 
who were pro-German, two seats, in the Legislative Assembly, the: 
remaining six seats being filled by members nominated by: the 
South African Administration. The United Party wishes to have 
the territory formally incorporated in the Union, and this. out- 
come is certain. | 

The Ovambos are a Bantu race who are essentially agricul- 
turists. The Hereros are a pastoral people. Formerly they owned 
enormous herds of cattle. The Hereros. felt the full weight of 
German: oppression, and not only was their tribal organisation’ 
broken up and the members scattered throughout the country as’ 
farm labourers—which is what has happened ‘to the Bantu tribes. 
in the Union—but their numbers were literally decimated. The 
Union Government has set aside reserves for them, and they = 
increased. in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras were an unfortunate race who were the 
slaves alternately of the oo and of the Hottentots in pre 
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European days, depending on which tribe was in the 
ascendant. | 

The Hottentots are split into two: a pure-blooded native race, 
and “‘mixed” tribes With some European blood as a result of con- 
tact with white people in the Cape 200 years ago. The ‘‘mixed”’ 
Hottentots sought refuge across the Orange. River after fighting 
the Europeans. 

: The Bushmen are not only the oldest inhabitants of South-West 
Africa; they are probably the oldest inhabitants of Africa. These 
weird, ugly little people are desert nomads, who live by killing 
game with their poisoned arrows. 

In the centre of the territory, just south of Windhoek, the 
capital, is the Rehoboth Gebiet, occupied by a race known as the 
Bastards. They have a large proportion of European blood, and 
their language is Afrikaans. The women wear the Dutch clothes 
of a century or more ago; the men dress in a mixture of African 
and European styles. The Bastards are a mystical, s¢mi-Biblical 
community and are highly intelligent. They have a large degree 
of self-government, under a council of which the local magistrate 
ischairman. There are only 5,000 of them. The title of ““Bastards’’ 
is not intended to be or accepted as derogatory ; the Bastards are 
ae of their European blood, not ashamed of their African blood. 

Windhoek, the capital of South-West, is an uncomfortable place 
to live in. It is 5,428 feet above sea-level, and is situated in the 
centre of one of the driest areas in the world. The atmosphere is 
electrical; your hair crackles when you comb it. Visitors are 
warned to look out for the malevolent little scorpions which may 
turn up in your bed, your boots or your bath. 

Farmers are concentrating on the breeding of karakul sheep, 
which yield good mutton and whose pelts are the source of 
‘Spersian’’ lambskins; in 1941, 2,273,743 karakul pelts were 
exported. South-West Africa is permitted) to sell about a quarter 
of a million pounds of diamonds annually; the territory could 
produce far more if the market could bear them.! Vanadium and 


2 But since the war and the use of diamonds in munition industries, the export 
of ae nes seatly risen, reaching £821,914 in 1941, the latest available 
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tin are being worked. Minerals, in fact, are the territory’s only 
hope. Farming does not pay unless heavily subsidised ; and then 
a long drought will wipe out all the gains. But copper extraction, 
upon which Germany banked, proved too expensive; and it 
remains to be seen if alternative minerals will fare any better, 
even if there should turn out to he sufficiently large deposits of 
them, which has yet to be proved. 
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X 
SEVEN PROBLEMS OF AFRICA 


Wuen THE AFRICAN territories are surveyed ore by one, as 
has been done in this book, certain obvious conclusions emerge. 
The entire African population of between 100 and 200 million 
people is, with negligible exceptions, totally devoid of education. 
We are dealing with peoples to whom even the elementary arts 
of reading and writing are almost unknown. In addition, these 
primitive peoples are scourged by one of the cruellest climates 
known to man, and are beset by hosts of pests. The jigger flea, 
the hookworm and the tse-tse’ fly are far more deadly than the 
lion or the leopard. Killing diseases dog the African from the 
cradle to the early grave. The science of the European has abated 
some of these perils, though so much still remains to be done that 
it can safely be said that only the fringe of the problem has been 
‘touched; but simultaneously the European has introduced a 
money economy which has disrupted the old African economy and 
exposed the African to the fluctuations of an outside world of 
which he knows nothing, save that so-far its disadvantages have 
at least balanced its benefits. Yet it is from that outside world that 
he must draw his salvation. History has proved him impotent to 
overcome the obstacles which Nature has placed in his path— 
and when the formidable character of these obstacles is borne in 
mind, it is no wonder that this has been the case, and no slur on 
African intelligence to state that it has been so. The civilisation 
and the resources of the West must come to his aid if he is not to 
be caught forever in a vicious circle of poverty, ignorance and 
disease breeding disease, ignorance and poverty. The needs of 
Africa can be sinuphy ated, They are education, health and 
capital. 


(i) Tue Two Docraines 
But even these needs must await a more pressing issue, and that 
is the political. For unless the political dichotomy present in 
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modern Africa is solved, Africans will get neither education, 
health nor wealth. We have seen that the continent is fairly 
sharply divided between two opposing doctrines. In the west, and 
in Tanganyika, Uganda and Nyasaland, the doctrine of the para- 
mountcy of native interests holds sway. In some areas, it is true, 
it is distorted by the intrusion of various vested interests whose 
policy is alien to such a doctrine. But however opposed the mining 
and plantation interests may be at heart to the doctrine of the 
paramountcy of native interests, they are far from strong enough 
to overthrow it. Here there is a definite divergence between 
political and economic power. Economically all-powerful, the 
vested interests are, certainly not politically impotent, but far 
from politically all-powerful. Whitehall, though much abused, and 
often with good reason, may be congratulated on never having 
surrendered the inner citadel of political responsibility. No matter 
what pressure has from time to time been brought to bear upon 
it, it has refused to yield up the doctrine which is the Africans’, 
charter and their hope for the future. . 

But in East and South Africa the story is sadly different.. Here, 
economic and political power have become one. In the Union of 
South Africa all political and all economic power is in the hands 
of the Europeans. They have employed it, sometimes’ uncon- 
sciously, sometimes deliberately, but always detrimentally, to 
enslave the Africans, to make serfs of them, to deny them the 
rights of human beings, to segregate them from the good things 
of life, and often to debase them by breaking up that family life 
which is supposed to be the most treasured possession of Christian 
men, and by exposihg them to the vices that flow from ignorance, 
starvation and disease. Much the same thing has happened in 
Kenya and South Rhodesia, though here, it is true, it is tempered 
by the absence of industrial capitalism. There, the Europeans 
may ride with a light rein; but they are nevertheless the masters, 
and the Africans the slaves. The life of the slave may not always 
be harsh, but it is always without hope; and the children of the 
slaves have no future. In North Rhodesia, Whitehall is still 
theoretically supe but the settlers, as in Kenya, have grey 
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ally taken more and more power into their own hands, and are 
heading in the same direction as the other slave States, while the 
conditions of the Africans threaten to be worsened by the existence 
in North Rhodesia of the great copper-belt and all the industrial 
exploitation which that entails for those who lack the protection 
of equity and the law. 

Clearly this sharp division of Africa into two spheres, where two 
opposing doctrines are preached and practised, cannot long 
endure. There cannot be slave and free in the same continent— 
or, as the present war has taught, even in the same world, now 
that the world has been reduced to the dimensions of an easily 
aerially circumnavigable ball. One or the other doctrine must 
go down. And since the entire hopes of the Africans are pinned to 
the doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests, none of the 
benefits of education, health or economic prosperity will accrue to 
Africans, either now or at any time in the future, unless that 
doctrine is preserved and the other shattered. 

But the doctrine of paramountcy is far from being in the 
ascendant. It is, in-fact, fighting a desperate rearguard action. 
It is not so much its total victory which must be the immediate 
object as its sheer preservation. 

The greatest State on the continent today is the Union of South 
Africa. Increasingly dominant before the war, the ebb. of conflict 
is likely to leave it more dominant than it has ever been. Thanks to 
the war, the Union has been able to write off its overseas debts, to 
expand its industrial fabric, and to penetrate other African mar- 
kets. It is increasingly becoming the great magnet, not only for 
African labour, but also for African goods. It bids fair to occupy 
a monopoly position on the continent, with the other territories 
fighting to secure its goodwill. It already stands in relation to the 
rest of Africa as the U.S.A. stands in relation to the South 
American Republics. 

Its policy towards them, like that of the U.S.A. towards the 
republics, is probably quite genuinely ‘that of the good neighbour. 
But here a-difference enters in. The majority of the population 
of Africa—the vast, overwhelming igi i a Africans. The 
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Union has a definite, clear-cut native policy. It is, frankly, a 


policy of repression. What, therefore, is the attitude of the Union 
likely to be towards those African territories which not only espouse 
but seek actively to forward a very different, a sharply opposing 
policy? The answer surely cannot bein doubt. Itis unlikely to be 
converted by their example, and change its native policy to suit 
theirs. It will rather seek, consciously or unconsciously, to bring 
pressure to bear on them to make them alter their native policy 
to fit its own. It can no more stand by and see the cultural and 
economic level of Africans in other territories being steadily raised 


than are the European Powers likely to be able, with the most 


amiable intentions in the world, to watch the people of Russia, 
if the Soviet experiment succeeds, progressively increase their 
standard ofliving until they are farahead of the capitalist countries. 
Something or other must break ; something or someone must give 
way. And the crisis will certainly come, if it does not come long 
before, when the Africans of other territories are demonstrably on 
the way to self-government and responsible institutions. Then 
the Union, even if it takes no action itself, will find itself faced with 
similar demands from its own natives, who are then likely to seek 
the sympathy and aid of their more fortunate fellows in the 
adjoining States, and are unlikely to be turned empty away. 
Already the disenfranchised Indians in the Union are seeking and 
finding aid from fellow-Indians outside the Union; given a con- 
tinuation of the Union’s repressive native policy, Africans cannot 
be prevented from taking the same road. 

That these considerations are even now in the minds of South 


African politicians is obvious; and their consequent policy is- 
defined by them. Aware of the increasing importance of their. 


country, especially as a result of the war, South Africans are» 


already seeking to dominate those countries nearest.to them both 


geographically and mentally. Thus General Smuts has outlined 
a widely publicised scheme for the future of British Africa, in 
which political power will rest, not in the hands of Whitehall, or 


anywhere outside Africa, but in the hands of the ‘‘men on the' 


spot”. He pleads for more devolution of responsibility, more 
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power to take decisions and act swiftly without reference to out- 
side opinion. Who, in General Smuts’s view, are the ‘‘men on the 
spot’? Not the natives, certainly; and not even the officials, 
appointed in African territories by Whitehall.. He means the 
white settlers. By this doctrine, South Rhodesia would be finally 
released from -the restraints imposed by Whitehall, and so would 
Kenya and North Rhodesia. If this happened, then in these 
territories the last vestiges of the doctrine of the paramountcy of 
native interests would be thrown overboard, and: the Union’s 
native policy put in its place. | 

Those who are advocating this change find protective colora- 
tion in the current confusion between the Commonwealth and 
tthe Empire, Dominions and Colonies. It is fashionable as well as 
correct to assume that progressive self-government is the keynote 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Therefore nothing 
seems more natural than to say that Kenya, South Rhodesia and 
North Rhodesia shall have. self-government. South Rhodesia is 
already, in fact, regarded as a Dominion rather than a colony, 
exactly like South Africa. Nevertheless the application of. this 
policy to African territories is false, unless it means that the .4/ricans 
shall in time govern themselves.! It was never intended by those 
statesmen who evolved the doctrine of ultimate self-government 
that political power in ahy area should be placed in the Hands of 


1 “Is not self-government a better thing than government by the Colonial 
ce? The ten thousand white miners, landowners and railwaymen who live 
in Northern Rhodesia say so. They demand amalgamation with their self-' 
overning brethren in the south. They want to get away from the Colonial 
ffice. Why? Chiefly because the Colonial Office asserts the paramountcy 
of native intere#ts. By winning self-government for themselves, these ten 
thousand white people would make themselves political lords and masters over 
the black population. ... Constitutional progress in the British colonies is not 
in the true sense progress at all if it is confined to a handful of white people 
thinly spread amidst much aol oa native populations. What we ought to do is 
to put a brake on constitutional progress until the indigenous masses themselves 
can have some share in it. Let us in the meantime help them to win liberty of 
another kind—the liberty of rising economic efficiency, improving health and 
widely diffused education. When they have more of these liberties, political 
liberty will no longer be the white man’s slogan only. Self-government will then 
mean the government of Africans by Africans. Until we can make it mean this, 
we had better go slow with it.”—Professor W. K. Hancock, in Argument of 


Empire. 
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a tiny white minority, to lord it over black majorities. Kenya or 
the Rhodesias can in. no sense be compared with. Australia or 
Canada. The distinction between a Dominion and a Colony, 
and Commonwealth and Empire, is real and important. It is 
customary to abuse those who retain the term Empire instead of 
Commonwealth as Imperialists, using the term in a derogatory 
sense. But the Empire rather than the Commonwealth is a far 
better description of those areas whose inhabitants are not yet 
ripe for self-government, and who find in the Crown their great 
bulwark against those who would oppress them. To talk of those 
areas as part of the Commonwealth and to lump them indis- 
criminately with the Dominions is to play into the hands of those 
who seize the misleading label for their own ends, and who, when 
they talk of the need for self-government, really mean their own 
desire to put an end forever to all African hopes of political 
responsibility, and to set themselves up as a white Herrenzolk. 

‘Were the British East African territories to be granted “‘self- 
government” in General Smuts’, meaning of the term, the 
Africans who inhabit these territories would hear sounded the 
death-knell of all their hopes. But that would not be the end. 
For these territories would still be comparatively small, still 
economically weak. They would be compelled to lean ‘heavily on 
the Union. Smuts has already referred to the Union as. these 
territories’ “‘big brother’’. It would be only a matter of time 
before the handful of white settlers in these territories thankfully 
sought the full protection of the South African Government and 
merged themselves politically as well as economically in the body 
of the South African Herrenvolk. An African slave State would then 
extend solidly from the Cape to the Highlands of Kenya. 

-The process, once begun, would not end even there. The threat - 
to West Africa would be overwhelming. The white Herrenvolk of 
the new Cape-to-Kenya State would not be the sort of people to 
tolerate on their frontiers territories in which Africans were getting 
more and more say, and becoming, as the South Africans would 
see it, more and more “uppish”. The “black peril’, which has 
been for many years, and is now, the prime South African bogey, 
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would gain more significance than ever before. A familiar phrase 
in the Union today is: ‘Making Africa safe for white civilisation” 
—by which is meant, not sharing or spreading that civilisation, but 
entrenching the white man in his position of lordship and mono- 
poly against any assaults from the black man. Would an enlarged, 
‘and therefore bolder and more powerful, Union regard West 
Africa as a threat to the “‘safety” of ‘‘white’’ civilisation? It is no 
secret: that. Mr. Oswald Pirow, the former Minister of Defence, 
prepared plans for fighting what he called the ‘‘black hordes’’ of 
central Africa—“black hordes” inhabiting British and friendly 
foreign territories. 

No one wishes to see the white man swept out of Africa on a 
tide of blood set in motion by his own folly. And yet it seems idle 
to hope for the conversion of South Africans to anything even 
approaching the doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests. 
They are unutterably opposed to granting Africans even elemen- 
tary civic rights. In time a change may occur in their attitude. As 
the Union becomessteadily more industrialised, the need toeducate 
Africans may slowly grow apparent even to the most bigoted ; 
if South African farming is not. to collapse utterly, modern 
machinery must make its appearance on the platteland, calling 
for skilled operators, while in industry the existence of a huge, 
completely unskilled labouring class is already proving an incubus, 
a bar to further progress. So Africans may achieve education, 
and as they do so they are bound to demand some political rights, 
and to form more trade unions. 

Meanwhile the course open to the British Government is clear. 
Whichever way South Africa seeks out of her present troubles, it 
must not be by way of expansion. northwards by formally or 
informally incorporating territories now under the administration 
of Whitehall. That would spell the end of all hope of native 
advancement, and would have as its outcome greater troubles 
than any now existing oy threatening. The territories at present 
under Whitehall must remain there, or at least not pass under the 
jurisdiction of South Africans or be handed over to the white 
settler minorities elsewhere who share the South African outlook 
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and are subservient to South Africa..When the Union, and the 
white settlers, have changed their outlook on native affairs, the 
time may have come for a saner scheme of administration in 
Africa, and a better demarcation of frontiers than that now exist- 
ing; but not until then. 


(ii) EpucaTion 

Literacy is the very foundation of all progress as we. know it. 
Until they attain it, Africans can have no conception of the world 
around them. They can make no progress, because they lack the 
key that opens the door to knowledge. 

On the other hand, until the Africans are literate: it is mis- 
chievous and presumptuous to assume, as perhaps the majority of 
white people in Africa do assume, that the African is congenitally 
incapable of advancement on Western lines. To talk of Africans 
developing ‘‘on their own lines’, as East and South African 
politicians do, .is to reveal bankruptcy of thought. Before the 
white man came to Africa, the Africans had already developed 
‘along their own lines’’ as far as they could go. They were in a 
cul de sac. They had reached a dead end. It is our business to lead 
them out of it, not solely for humanitarian or unselfish reasons, 
but because the existence of 100 or 200 million people living in 
the dark ages, yet simultaneously inhabiting our contemporane- 
ous world, would be an intolerable incubus. | 

_ What the politicians really mean, when they speak of the 
Africans developing on their own lines, is that, in their view, it is 
foolish and cruel to teach animals tricks. They prefer a natural 
dog to one that walks on its hind legs and jumps through paper 
hoops. And if the African were only a sort of dog, they would be 
quite right. But they have no logical reason whatever (except the 
important one, to them, of self-interest) for their basic assumption. 
There is no evidence at all that the African is uneducable, or is 
anything other than a normal human being who, as the result of a 
variety of circumstances, none of them under his control, has 
lagged behind the rest of the world. Africa is not the only back- 
ward area on earth. Is the African inferior to the averace Indian 
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or Chinese peasant, or even to the Balkan mountain-dweller? 
With them, he shares the restricted viewpoint of the illiterate. He 
has had to battle with an environment infinitely crueller than 
they commonly experience. But no one nowadays, or at least very 
few, would dare to suggest that the Indian or Chinese péasant was 
totally uneducable, was not a human being at all, but a sort of 
animal it would be futile and cruel to teach Western tricks, On 
the contrary, India has been promised self-government, while the 
Chinese have won world renown, not only for their valour against 
the Japanese, but also for the intelligent use they have made of 
their slender resources in that titanic struggle. 

The thirst for Western knowledge manifested by the Indian and 
the Chinese is universally recognised and applauded. Where the | 
African has had any opportunity of imbibing the same knowledge, 
he has seized it avidly. The poorest of African families will pinch 
and scrape to give their sons, and even daughters, an education 
on Western lines. No price is counted too high. The African 

‘peasants of the Union and adjoining territories gladly send their 
‘children hundreds of miles, by train, by bus, by horse, even on 
foot, to such centres of African learning as Lovedale and Fort Hare. 

Hitherto only a fraction of a fraction have been able to enjoy 
such facilities, because the facilities are so few and far between. 
The crumbs of education from the white man’s table are to be) 
measured in grains and demi-grains. And when the task of educa- 
ting. the entire African population i is recognised to be necessary, 
and is faced, its magnitude is at first sight appalling. Yet, if the 
superficial view of the African as an animal left untrained be dis- 
carded, the task becomes one which must be carried out. There 
can be no half-measures. 

Some comfort, happily, can be derived from the experience 
of the Soviet Russian Government, which faced, with meagre 
resources, an almost equally stupendous task just over twenty 
years, ago. In that very short period the Russians have raised the 
standard of literacy above what has been achieved in India after 
almost 200 years of British rule. What has been done in Russia 
can be done in Africa and in India. 
It 
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But it must never be imagined that the task, in Africa, will be 
easy. If the view of officialdom, that the job can be allowed to 
take a couple of centuries or more, is rejected as impractical and 
unreal in the face of the urgent needs and circumstances of the 
time, yet we must not leap to the opposite and equally erroneous 
conclusion that it only requires the removal of vested interests 
and the silencing of selfish cynics for the job to be capried out in 
record time. 

African education contains many pitfalls, into which educa- 
tionists have already stumbled, despite the extremely limited 
scope of their present endeavour. It is a serious question whether 
the Africans will ever be educated at all unless present educa- 
tional methods in Africa are extensively overhauled. Such 
blunders as have been mentioned in this book—the soaking of an 
exclusive élite in the unrealities of Greek plays, and the setting of 
exercises in terms of pounds, shillings, pence and farthings—give ' 
a clue to the inadequacy of present teaching methods in some 
parts of Africa. For the relatively rapid raising of millions of: 
people from complete illiteracy to a decent educational level, it 
may be that an entirely new technique of teaching must be 
evolved. For that, we may have to go to the Russians. And the 
Soviet peasant and the African have at least one characteristic 
in common—the burning, almost feverish desire to learn is there. 
That gives much hope for the future. . | 

But all these considerations—of the difficulties, of the pitfalls, 
of the need perhaps for an entirely new teaching technique—must 
be allowed to carry no weight at all if they are merely employed 
to buttress a policy of doing nothing. We may have to make haste 
slowly; but still we must make haste. The best approach to 
African education is not to weigh the pros and cons carefully 
before making any beginning with the task, but to begin the task 


1 Mr. Oliver Stanley, the British Colonial Secretary, discussing colonial 
problems in an interview in September 1943, said that in many colonies there 
was mass illiteracy among adults and little hope on present lines of reducing it, 
A campaign was now being considered by his advisory committee on education, 
They would learn from experiments in Russia and China and would use, the 
cinema and broadcasting. 
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now, immediately, and to be on guard and ready as soon as 
possible to rectify such mistakes as will inevitably be made. 

A fashionable approach to mass problems of this sort is to 
divide the task into periods of time and achievement, and to 
ensure that.a definite level is attained at the end of each period— 
the approach known as four, five or ten-year plans.! Thus, if it is 
decided to split the task of African education into five-year periods, 
it must be laid down that at the end of the first five years all 
Africans shall have attained a certain level. This need not 
necessarily slow down the development of those Africans selected 
for more intensive training. The principle of an élite, a vanguard 
who will.go out ahead of the masses, and thus be in a position to 
scout out the mental country that lies ahead and pass on what 
they have learned to the more slowly advancing groups, is not a 
bad one. But it must never be allowed to interfere with the 
primary task of raising the level of ‘the entire mass. For it is 
solely in the raising of the masses that the existence of an élite 
finds its justification. Without the masses, the élite 1s a slender 
pinnacle, rising out of nothing, and heading nowhere; it becomes 
purely ornamental, a show-piece, and may be exceedingly 
dangerous. , | | . 


. (ili) CaprraL 

Education will solve many African problems, but it will not 
solve the pressing ones of widespread disease and an inefficient 
and lop-sided economy, unless Europeans are prepared to extend 
a further helping hand and furnish Africa with capital. Even 
educated Africans will be unable to cope with disease, arid the 
malnutrition which paves the way for disease and has its origin at 
least partly in faulty economics, unless they are furnished with 
technical assets, from scientific instruments to railways, roads and 

1 “T see no just cause or impediment against our stating precise objectives 
like the following: ‘Within five years wé intend to complete our anti-erosion 
works in Basutoland. Within five years‘we intend to increase school attendance 
in southern Nigeria by 10—or 20, or 30—per cent. Within five years we intend 
to establish two new faculties at Achimota College. Within five years we intend 


to appoint 10—or 20, or 30—Africans to senior technical or administrative posts 
in the Gold Coast.’ ’-—Prof, Hancock. 
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industries. No one will deny that the European officials in Africa, 
and many of the settlers also, are qducated men; yet against the 
problems of disease and soil erosion they have made little head- 
way, simply because they did not have the money to spend on 
tackling these. evils. 

Development in the African sina has been severely limited 
by the principle that all progress must be paid for out of colonial 
revenue. Forcing the colonies to pay their own way has led to 
excessive concentration, on exports, which in turn has led to the 
destruction of subsistence agriculture and has militated against 
the building up of healthy internal trade; and this in turn has 
exposed the colonies to violent oscillations in the world prices of 
their products, and therefore to violent fluctuations in prosperity 
and well-being. Progress has been by fits and starts. 

Education and health services, soil conservation, the improvey 
ment of agriculture, have all been subject to abrupt “cuts” and 
‘‘axeings’’ as a result of the sudden drying up of revenue caused by 
a sharp decline in the value of a colony’s chief export. To take 
only one example: in 1928 the value of total net imports into all 
British. territories in. Africa was £138,000,000. By 1931 it had 
fallento£85,000,000. Customs revenue declined from £22,000,000 
to £17,000,000. By 1935, thanks to an improvement in the value 
of exports, total imports had risen to £1 13,000,000 and customs 

~revenue to £22,000,000. But steady expansion in the territories 
was obviously ruled out. 

The colonial governments may not borrow for health or educa: 
tion. They may only borrow for ‘“‘remunetative’’ ventures, which 
usually means railways, which generally turn out not to be 
remunerative at all, though they may be essential for the colony’s 
development. 

But even such borrowing as has been allowed hitherto has not 
been properly organised and has taken place at crippling interest 
rates. Between 1913 and 1925 the funded debt of British terri- 
tories apart from the Union rose from £12,000,000 to £64,000,000, 
and is now probably well over £100,000,000. Most of this debt, 
‘incurred for absolute necessities, was raised at 5 per cent or over. 
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And the difficulties of paying the high interest charges are, of 
course, immeasurably increased by the variable prices obtained 
for Africa’s few staple exports in the world market. Between 1928 
and 1933—to take another example at random, this time not a 
British colony—the Belgian Congo quadrupled its debt charges, 
while the value of exports was more than halved. One way out 
would be to concentrate in future on roads rather than on rail- 
ways. Professor Frartkel, writing before the war, said: ‘At no 
distant time, the greater part of Africa will be linked up by an 
excellent system of all-weather roads which will revolutionise 
econamic activity in large areas of the continent’’. Since then 
progress has been immensely speeded up in this direction by war 
needs, and, in addition, a huge airways network has been brought 
into being, 

But even the building of roads rather than the costly construc- 
tion of railways will not solve the problem. The colonies require 
capital urgently if they are to develop at all; and their long-term 
capital needs must be supplied by the parent State at the lowest 
possible interest rates, if at any interest rates at all. No immediate 
profit can be expected from lending money to such backward 
areas as the African colonies.1 

If the task were taken in hand with resolution, certain conse- 
quences might be expected to ensue. Freed from the need to- 
export, at any cost, the colonies would be enabled, and should be 
encouraged, to expand internal trade and to revive the cultivation 
of food crops for the Africans’ own needs, to ensure that, whatever 
befell exports, the population would at least be saved from 
starvation. The expansion of internal trade could lead to the 
growth of secondary industries (as is already occurring in the 
colonies me in the east and in the west which have been cut off 

: “Public enterprise . . . can wait longer for a return on ‘its capital and can be 
patient while peoples not yet able to earn what they need are slowly building 
their earning. power. The wealthier adherents to the Atlantic Charter have 
pease themselves to use their best endeavours to achieve freedom from want 

or all peoples . . . not only for those peoples who can repay them quickly . 
they must find a method o leasing and lending economic resources, in peace no 


Jess than in war, to peoples who cannot as yet pay for the hire of these resources,’ 
writes Prof. Hancock, The Colonial Development Fund is one such method. 
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from imports as a result of the war). The growth of secondary 
industries in Africa need not be feared by Britain, even though she 
depends on these territories to take a proportion of her exports. 
For the market for British capital goods in the colonies would 
expand as the market for cbnsumption goods like furniture and 
tinned food declined ; and, if secondary industries were successful, 
the next phase would be a rising demand for other, more expen- 
sive, more complicated consumption goods, such as, for earure) 
cars and radios. 

All this requires that the investment of Government capital in 
Africa shall in future be on different terms than in the past; that 
the money shall be advanced on generous terms and for a wider 
range of objects. Most of the capital invested in African territories 
has been under Government auspices. British capital invested in 
East and West Africa has totalled about £300,000,000—not an 
impressive sum, when the huge areas involved are borne in mind. 
By far the greater part of this has been Government capital. 
Private capital has been chiefly attracted by mining. Much of it 
has been lost. Twenty to thirty years elapsed between the discovery 
of some now famous mines and the paying of their first dividend. 
This occurred because the investors were either too rash or too 
timid. Uplifted on a wave of optimism, they poured forth their 
‘cash. Then, when things went slowly, they turned sour and 
refused to spend another penny, although the extra expenditure: 
might have resulted in almost immediate large returns. After a 
period, optimism revived, and more money gushed forth. But the 
result has been progress by fits and starts, with capital rushing in 
and then drying up, leaving, as it were, half-finished projects on 
the investment beach to rot and rust until the next tide of life-. 
giving capital appeared. Private capital no more than State 
capital, therefore, has been used to the full to develop Africa’s 
resources. 

These fluctuations may be avoided in future. Technically, 
mining has ceased to be a gamble i in Africa. As a result of the 
lessons learned by hard experience, and the slowly increasing 


fund of expert ee mines of all kinds could probably 
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guarantee to deliver a stated tonnage—of gold, of copper, of tin 
or whatever it might be—over a specific period. Mining is now 
in the highest degree scientific. Capital investment, therefore, 
should cease to fluctuate as a result of purely psychological factors. 
It does so today more as a result of habit, and the creation of 
special vested interests which encourage speculation as being 
profitable to themselves, than out of necessity. 

These considerations refer solely to mining. Otherwise, the 
increase of private capital investment in Africa will-in future be 
bound up with the general development of secondary industries, 
and this in turn will depend on the Africans’ rate of advance, their 
education, their health, and their desire for the material comforts 
of Western civilisation. . 


(iv) TAXATION 

There are minerals waiting to be exploited in most African 
colonies. Hitherto private capital has been attracted almost 
exclusively to mining ventures, and this is likely to remain the case 
at least for some time to come. But the opening of mines confi 
little benefit on ‘a colony if all the profits go overseas. This has 
happened to a large extent in Rhodesia, and even in the Gold 
Coast. The anomaly of a chartered company drawing mineral 
royalties in perpetuity must not be repeated. There should be 
State ownership of mineral rights. | 

Another legitimate grievance of the colonies is that while they 
themselves are frightened to impose heavy taxation on mining 
companies, in case they scare the capital away, the British Govern- 
ment levies heavy taxation on the incomes from mining shares held 
in Britain. From this taxation the colony gets no direct benefit. 
There seems no reason why the British Government, in the 
interests of coon development, should not waive all claims to 
taxation from companies operating in the colonies; or, if this 
would mean simply conferring a bonus on the shareholders, in 
view of the colonies’ reluctance to impose heavy taxation them- 
selves, the British Government might hand back to the colonies 
all the money which it receives from this source. 
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In such colonies as Kenya and Northern Rhodesia something 
should be done to adjust inequalities in the taxation of Europeans 
and Africans. As things stand at present, the African pays out of 
his taxation not only for all the benefits he himself receives, but 
also for some of the benefits received by Europeans. The level of 
European: taxation should be greatly raised in these colonies. 
The standard should be the level of British taxation, but eens 
into account the higher cost of living in the colonies. 

The colonists sometimes claim that high, tax-free incomes are 
needed to induce Europeans to settle in the colonies at all. But 
there seems no reason why this should be so. The lives they lead 
are certainly not more arduous than the life of the average Briton 
at home. They enjoy many advantages to which the average 
Briton is emphatically a stranger. On the other hand, the African 
is far too highly taxed, considering that he does all the hard and 
dirty work and gets very little pay for it. In Africa taxation has 
_ been deliberately used as a weapon to drive the Africans into paid 
employment. But with increasing education and the introduction 
of new wants, that spur should no longer be necessary. If the 
Africans were relieved of all taxation tomorrow, their lot would 
still be far from a happy one. The least that can be done is to 
ensure that the money which the Africans pay in taxes goes 
exclusively towards their own development, and is not used to 
subsidise the higher living standards of Europeans. But this 
should not mean that they are therefore to be excluded from social 
welfare schemes paid for out of European taxes. The settlers often 
advance as a logical principle that Africans should pay for their 
own development out of their own taxes, and that Europeans 
should pay for their development out of European taxes. That 
would be an improvement on the position in some territories 
today, where the African pays for his own development and also 
for some of the amenities enjoyed exclusively by Europeans. But 
it would not be a final solution, for it would be tantamount to 
saying that people should receive from the State benefits strictly 
in proportion to the amount of taxes they pay. In the Western 
democracies the very reverse holds good. The people who pay 
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no taxes get more benefits from the State than those who do. 
And this must be the case so long as drastic inequality of wealth 
persists. In the Union of South Africa all revenue from African 
taxation. is in principle applied to African education. But this 
means that there can be no expansion of African education, as the 
total of taxation can increase only with an increase in the popula- 
tion; and the result is that African education in the Union has 
reached a financial dead end, unless the principle is modified by 
increasing grants from the State—that.is, out of the revenue 
supplied by European taxation. 


(v) COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


On January 9 1943 the Evonomist wrote that four propositions 
regarding British Africa were generally accepted : 


(1) That the colonial peoples should take an increasingly 
important share in the government and administration of their 
countries ; 

(2) That far more attention should be paid to education ; 

(3) That the colonies should not have to pay thejr own way ; 

(4) That their economies should be more broadly based. 


In mid-1942 two Africans were appointed to the Governor’s 
Executive Council in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. In mid-1943 
educated Africans in Kenya were agitating in vain for direct 
representation in the Legislature (by Europeans; they did not ask 
to have the power to send Africans there), instead of being repre- 
sented by two Europeans nominated for them by the Government. 
The contrast between West and East Africa could scarcely be 
more strikingly illustrated. | 

South Africa is already appalled by the fact that in West Afri- 
can towns Nees this applies to other colonies besides British) 
Africans contrel the traffic or operate telephones and telegraphs. 
In the British colonies where indirect rule has been established, 
the Native Authority administers, and pays for out of its own 
revenues, courts, prisons and registries, and hires clerks and mes- 
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sengers. Some N.A.s have their own: public works departments, 
usually under a European engineer. Kano has a good water sup- 
ply, electricity and traffic lights, all maintained by the N.A. 
In West Africa the N.A.s run hospitals and clinics. The survey 
school at Kano does printing and map-making and has almost 
developed into a department of lands. In Tanganyika and 
Nigeria it is recognised that “financial responsibility is the very 
essence of any system worthy of the name of self-government’’. 
Part of the direct tax is refunded to the districts by the central 
authority for expenditure by the,N.A.s on local needs, the pro- 
portion varying from 10 per cent in the new areas to 60 per cent 
in the well-established ones. The principle i is the establishment 
of local government, in the day-to-day routine of which Africans 
will learn how to run their own affairs. No better training- 
ground could be provided, for the man who has had experience 
of local government is better fitted than most for the exercise of 
power in a wider sphere when the time comes. 

Thus the system of British colonial administration is soundly 
based. It is at the top that blemishes appear ; the blemishes which 
unfortunately provide a convenient excuse for those Europeans in 
Africa with an axe to grind who are demanding more power for 
themselves, and who, if they had their way, would uproot the 
system of native local government planted so carefully by Lord 
Lugard and others, and would substitute for it the policy of 
segregation and repression which passes for “native affairs’ in 
South Africa. 

What are these blemishes at the top? In the past century there 
have been more than sixty British Colonial Ministers. The result 
has been to throw a heavy burden on the permanent staff, which 
is, however, still responsible to the rapid procession of incoming 
and outgoing Ministers. In these circumstances the permanent 
officials have, in sheer self-defence, tended ‘to bureaucratic 
rigidity. Errors at the top,. therefore, instead of being corrected, 
tend to become the precedent for further and greater errors. 

The Governors of the various colonies also come and go with 
great rapidity. A Governor’ 8 term of office seldom, exceeds five 
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years. This does not give much chance to a man to develop any 
ideas he may have about how a particular. colony should be run. 
The Governor has no incentive to make sweeping changes; he 
will not be there to see them tarried out. 

Moreover, there is too little human contact between the Gover- 
nors and the men under them: or, indeed, between the Governors 
and the people in Whitehall. The district officer writes a formal 
report to the Governor, the Governor writes to the Minister, and 
the Minister puts the problem before the permanent staff. Pro- 
fessor Macmillan says: ‘‘Because decisions of policy must be based 
in the last resort on written reports to headquarters in London, 
the whole service from the Colonial Office downwards spends an 
inordinate amount of time putting its work on paper, in written 
reports which may sometimes conceal as much as they illumine.’’ 

Another flaw (if it is a flaw; it certainly seems an anonialy, at 
feast) in the British colonial service is that Oxford and Cambridge 
men are too predominant in it. The two universities supply 
almost go per cent of the recruits for administrative posts. 

These drawbacks, or some of them, are seized on by the ‘‘devo- 
lutionists’”” who want more responsibility and more power of 
decision for the “men on the spot’”—by whom, however, they 
mean, not officials appointed to safeguard African interests, but 
settlers and their nominees who are interested exclusively in Euro- 
pean welfare, whether or not the steps taken to secure it hurt the 
Africans, or even injure the long-run interests of the Europeans 
themselves. 

Wisely, the British Government has so far resisted the claims 
of the ‘‘devolutionists’’, who include General Smuts, and has 
taken a better path to reform. A Resident Minister has been 
appointed in West Africa, and may be followed by others else- 
where. His job is, not to bow down to the whims and prejudices 
of the white settlers, but to carry out Whitchall’s policy of the 
paramountcy of native interests. It is also proposed to send to 
Africa trade union leaders who will supervise the establishment 
of native unions in those territories where secondary industry has 
made, or is about to make, its appearance. These solutions are on 
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the right lines, and are as different as chalk from cheese from fhe 
widely publicised remedy of leaving the administration of the 
colonies in the hands of white settlers. Resident Ministers and 
visiting trade unionists authorised to help the Africans form their 
own labour organisations are steps in full accord with the principle 
of establishing Native Authorities ; for the efforts of both the Min- 
isters and the trade union experts will be directed towards teach- 
ing the Africans to govern themselves. 


(vi) HEALTH 


Social services in African territories are so meagre as to be, 
practically non-existent. Nor is there likely to be any major im- 
provement for sothe time. The millions of Africans will not 
within one or even two generations be able to enjoy such social 
services as are taken as a matter of course in Britain. The cost 
will be too great, and the territories too poor. Far from being an 
E] Dorado, as the earliest explorers, adventurers and merchants 
imagined, Africa is the poorest of the continents. Such riches as 
exist will not be easily wrested from Africa’s tight-fisted grasp. 

"ith her climate, her diseases and her pests, she fights back at all 
those who would water the desert and clear the jungle ; and m the 
future, as in the past, she may be expected to take a heavy toll 
for every advance they make and for every defeat she suffers: 

No start at all can be made with the problem unless some such 
steps as have been suggested in this book are adopted: the freeing 
of colonies from the need to pay for all development out of their | 
own meagre resources, the raising of European and the lowering 
of African taxation, an end of the system of mining royalties and 
of taxation of African wealth in British hands at the British end, 
and the development of a healthier internal trade and a more 
diversified economy, instead of exclusive reliance on a handful of 
staple exports. If these steps are taken, a beginning will have been 
made; but progress will in the nature of things be far trom rapid. 
All that can be hoped for is that it will be steady. 

The education of Africans, so essential to any progress at all, 
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will absorb a large part of the revenues released by reform. But 
a problem at least equally pressing is that of health. At present 
the physique of the African is disastrously bad, and there are no 
signs that it is getting better. Suffering gravely from malnutri- 
tion, the African is simultaneously beset by diseases which are 
capable.of laying low the well-fed, well-clothed, hygiene-conscions 
European. It is yet another of Africa’s vicious circles. Because he 
is malnourished, the African is an easy prey to disease—and most 
African diseases are debilitating, while many of them ‘are loath- 
some and eventually fatal; a chronic sufferer from disease, the 
African is too inefficient to improve his economic status, and so 
suffers all the more from malnutrition. | 

The problem. of African health is immense. Not only have 
African bodies to be tended, but their minds ‘must simultaneously 
be widened so that they will not, out of superstitious fear, résist 
the very measures taken to help them. Here the Native Authority 
does: not always help. Medical experts can only advise the N.A., 
whereas in Britain M.O.H.s have wide powers to compel the 
community to do certain things, and have frequentl¥-had to 
exercise their powers with considerable vigour, as, for example, in 
connection with the agitation against vaccination. Where even 
British people have had to be compelled to do things for their 
own good, there seems no reason why there should be reluctance 
to compel Africans. It might be as well to consider amending the 
principle of African responsibility in the interests of health; for 
health is after all the foundation of everything else. 

But even if it can be assumed that in time, with education 
judiciously mixed with a.little compulsion at the outset, Africans 
can be taught the need for hygiene (in some areas this need has 
been forcibly brought home to. the Africans by showing them 
simple films of the work of doctors in fighting various diseases ; 
in others it has been brought home to them by persuading a sec- 
tion to adopt the new methods and then holding up the improve- 
ment in their health as an example to the others)—even then, the 
problem will still remain huge. One doctor to many thousands 
of Africans is the rule in mogt parts of the continent. Hospitals 
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are few and far between; all of them are overcrowded, and will 
become more so as the Africans lose their fear of them and volun- 
tarily enter them, and as examination of the population proceeds 
and more cases of disease are brought to light. This is already 
happening in South Africa. 

Many more doctors must be trained. Fortunately the West 
African territories are unlikely to come up against the obstacle 
which has already appeared in South Africa, where the obvious 
solution, the training of natives themselves to be nurses and medi- 
cal aides, is barred by colour prejudice. At present, a strenuous 
fight is going on in South Africa to permit Bantu students to 
attend medical courses at the universities. This modest proposal 
is being strongly resisted, and even where the reformers have won 
the day, the privilege is hedged about with the most extraordinary 
precautions, devised to ensure that the Bantu students will not 
work side by side with white medical students, use the same 
instruments, or even handle the same cadavers for dissection 
purposes ! s ; 

But even in the territories which are free from such unreasoning 
prejudices, the training of Africans as nurses and medical aides, 
let alone as fully qualified doctors, will take time and, above all, 
money. And it is difficult to see where the money can come from, 
unless it is by outright grant. Yet, unless the health. of Africans 
can be improved, few of the other hopes entertained for them 
will be realised. Health, even more than education, is the founda- 
tion on which all else must be built. To spend money on the 
development of industries, on scientific agriculture, on fighting 
soil erosion or preserving forests, even on education itself, will be 
largely money wasted if the foundation of better health is not first 
laid. To neglect health needs would be like building a house on 
a bog; until the bog is cleared, endless tons of concrete may be 
poured into the building, and yet it will sink, and the walls, 
however stoutly constructed, will crack. 
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(vii) THE LAND 


Africa is now and will for many years remain chiefly an agri- 
cultural country. In many parts subsistence agriculture has been 
supplemented or supplanted by the growing of crops for export— 
sometimes with undesirable results. But whether for export or for 
hand-to-mouth consumption, crops rather than industry or min- 
ing remain the chief pursuit of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. Yet in no country is farming so primitive or open to so 
many swift-leaping dangers and disasters. Primitive agricultural | 
methods, and nowadays in a scarcely lesser degree monoculture, 
however scientifically undertaken, have laid waste the fertility of 
the soil, denuded the forests, dried up the rivers and finally te- 
moved the precious topsoil which cannot without infinite la bol 
be replaced, producing these conditions of bare, grinning rocks 
protruding like rasta teeth from the earth’s diseased and rotting 
gums—‘‘soil erosion’ 

In this direction a ‘tremendous amount of work awaits doing 
if Africa is not to dry up altogether and become a desert. A 
start has been made in some territories ; in others it is still merely 
the subject of dismayed discussion and conjecture. But in no 
territory has the surface of the problem been more than scratched. 
‘Once again, the chief drawback has been lack of money, coupled 
in many cases with the job being deferred so long that it is now 
all but insuperable. It 1s no good belatedly appointing a forest 
officer when no forests are left for him to preserve. The tasks of 
irrigation, of tree-planting, of terracing, of replacing one played- 
out system of agriculture by another, are formidable, costly and 
slow. Africa, so long exploited without.a thought for the morrow, 
will not in a few years be made-to bloom like a garden. 

-Yet the enormous task must be undertaken, and there is no 
time to lose. It cannot be tackled in isolation. The new educa» 
tion, the new health methods, must react upon it, and it upon 
them; as well as the new methods of raising the revenue for 
Africa’s needs. All are part of a common and necessary task, and 
no one of them can be undertaken without reference te or without 
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co-operation with the others. What we have been discussing are 
sectors of a common front; and no lasting advance can be made 
in one sector alone. The soil will not be saved if Africans are left 
in ignorance, for in their ignorance they will destroy such progress 
as is made—as has already happened in areas where soil erosion 
was tackled but native education was neglected; the health of 
Africans will not be improved, however much is spent on doctors 
and hospitals, if Africans are forced to continue living on the 
mealies and other vitamin-deficient staples which have been their 
diet hitherto; and the revenue for advancement will not be forth- 
coming if Africa has, as in the past, to rely on the fluctuating 
world prices of her few saleable crops. 

If the long-term capital needs for the social services of Africa 
must be supplied by the parent State at low or no rates of interest, 
the short-term capital needs of peasants can be provided by in- 
telligent use of the co-operative principle. This is not solely a 
matter of cash, though the co-operatives of the Gold Coast and 
Tanganyika contain the seeds of much fruitful development. But 
in many parts of Africa the need is not for money at all, but for 
labour. Ifthe natives can be persuaded to give their labour volun- 
tarily for certain communal enterprises, a great step forward will 
become possible. Thus in Tanganyika thousands of natives have 
already returned to reclaimed land because they agreed to turn 
out for a period each year and fight the tse-tse fly. There is no 
reason why this should not be extended to fighting soil erosion, or 
teaching scattered native farmers why it is bad for the land if 
they grow the same crop on it all the time. The voluntary under- 
taking by natives of such work as terracing would also be of the 
greatest value. Co-operative organisations in cattle areas could 
also do much to get Africans off the ‘“‘cattle standard”, teaching 
them to value their cattle by their quality rather than their quan- 
tity, and even financing factories for canning meat, as has 
already been suggested for the Transkei, the great native reserve 
in South Africa. 

That subsistence agriculture must be encouraged at least to the 
point where the Africans are assured of a permanent all-the-year- 
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round food supply—which in many areas they are not now—goes 
without saying. With such encouragement must go hand in hand 
the greater development of internal trade, and the revival of 
simple crafts, such as weaving. In Africa, where everything is on 
a primitive level, such simple remedies would have a surprising 
efficacy. What in Britain would be merely “arty crafty” might in 
Africa mean the prevention of periodic wholesale famine. In the 
past, before the Africans were thrust willy-nilly into the world 
economy and were not so dependent as many of them are. now 
on export crops for a livelihood, subsistence agriculture was the 
order of the day. But the people made little provision for the 
future. They lived from hand to mouth. A good crop meant 
replete bellies, even though the next year a crop failure meant 
starvation. And meanwhile the land was being eroded by 
primitive farming methods. What is wanted is not just a return 
to subsistence agriculture, but a return at a higher level. Here, 
as in health matters, the introduction of an element of compulsion 
is not at all improper. If necessary, the people must be com- 
pelled—until they realise the wisdom of it and do it voluntarily— 
to produce adequate supplies of food crops and to store part of 
what they grow against tomd®row’s needs. At present, many 
Africans who grow food crops sell them at the beginning of the 
season for what they will fetch, and later in the year are compelled 
to buy back part of the crop in order that they may eat. Some- 
times they buy back at greatly enhanced prices, especially in East 
and South Africa. The granary is far from being a characteristic 
institution in Africa; it must become so. 
‘Africans are often reluctant to start a new crop; and yet such 
a crop might bring untold benefits. In Uganda the successful 
cotton industry was started by direct pressure on the people by 
ambitious chiefs. The coffee industry of the Wachagga of Kili- 
manjaro was started by the advice of a British officer being mis- 
interpreted as a positive order with penalties attached for non- 
compliance. The Belgians and the French make no bones about 
compelling the natives to grow certain crops. Such compulsion 
is frowned on in the British territories. And it is true that the 
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compulsory growing of crops for export, even if successful, can 
lead to a drastic curtailment of subsistence agriculture; perhaps 
especially when successful. But there are other crops. At present 
the Africans live far too exclusively on mealies and similar food, 
yielding much too little real nutrition. In Tanganyika, direct pres- 
sure, despite the British abhorrence of compulsion, was brought 
to bear on the natives to plant cassava. This was due to the fear 
‘of locust devastation, but it led to other excellent results. Cassava 
provides a sound alternative food crop. 

Diseases and pests must be controlled, and bad farming prac- 
tices curbed. If European farming i in Africa requires more and 
more statutory boards, and growing hosts of inspectors enabled by 
the law to inflict any penalty from a fine to the compulsory clear- 
ing of a diseased crop, African farming is unlikely to be able to 
get along without similar expert supervision, and even coercion. 
This already applies to such delicate export crops as coffee, 
where one or two bags of inferior stuff may spoil the market for 
the rest, or a plant disease or pest-in one area may, if not checked, 
spread like lightning to the fields of the innocent and the careful ; 
but it should apply equally to subsistence crops. 

The Native Authority can play a very large part in the re- 
habilitation of African agriculture. If compulsion proves neces- 
sary for healthy farming, it is wholly desirable that where possible 
it should come from the N.A. rather than directly from European 
supervisors. The N.A. should be enabled to supply the small 
cultivators with implements as well.as advice, to call for com- 
munal labour where it is required in the general interest, and, 
when that stage is reached, to stimulate the formation of agri- 
culture co-operatives and supply short-term credit to.the culti-. 
vators. Here the N.A. might well combine within itself the func-: 
tions of both the State and the landlord company as exercised in 
the Gezirah.! That is for the future; but it is not too soon to 
inspect its possibilities and plan cautiously ahead. towards it. 

The worst thing that could possibly happen would be for ex- 
pert agricultural officers to go round pressing advice on farmers 

2 
ua See p. 54. 
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who are too ill-equipped and short of capital to carry the advice 
out. This has already happened in the case of European farmers, 
who are often told what to do but have not the means to do it. 
It is as futile to tell a farmer that his land needs water which can 
only be provided by expensive boring which he cannot afford, 
as for a doctor to tell a poor man that what he requires is a diet 
of jellies and light wine. 

In the case of the European farmer this has been recognised, 
and the Government has lavishly endowed him with irrigation 
schemes paid for by outright grant, or loans on such elastic terms 
that they amount: practically to the same thing. But little has 
been spent on African agriculture, for the very good reason that 
the Government did not have the money. 

More money is needed; but until it is forthcoming, some pro- 
gress can undoubtedly be made by simple co-operative methods, 
advice, and a judicious mixture of persuasion and example, exer- 
cised as far as possible by the more enlightened Africans them- 
selves, through the medium of the Native Authority. __ 
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